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INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
1927 MEETING AT THE LINCOLN HOTEL, INDIANAPOLIS 
THURSDAY-FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10-11 


A fine program is being prepared, which will make it worth while for every trustee 
to attend this meeting. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1927 MEETING WEST BADEN SPRINGS HOTEL 
WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26-28 


The headliner of the program will be Mrs. May Lamberton Becker of the Saturday 
Review. She speaks at the first meeting Wednesday. Thursday afternoon will be given 
over to talks on art and music in Indiana, winding up with a legislative symposium in 
charge of Miss Ethel F. McCollough. Thursday evening guests will be Dr. James A. 
Woodburn of Indiana University, who will give a talk on reading of history, and J. Chris- 
tian Bay of the John Crear library, Chicago, who will speak on some rare Indiana 
books. The guest Friday morning will be Dr. M. L. Raney, the new librarian of the 
University of Chicago. For hotel information see the previous number of the Occurrent. 
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THE FOREIGN CHILD AND THE LIBRARY 


By Vera Morgan, Librarian, Haughville Branch Library, Indianapolis 


Library work with the foreign child is 
just about the same as library work with 
any other child, after the librarian and the 
child understand each other perfectly. So 
it is the question of understanding, getting 
the point of view, that I want to talk about. 
I think that the branch librarian or the li- 
brarian of a small library is most fortu- 
nate in belonging so much to her commu- 
nity that she can shed the institutional 
point of view and is able readily to put 
herself “on the outside looking in”. If the 
librarian stays inside her library, then the 
foreign-born are going to remain outsiders. 
Library work with these people is a ques- 


tion, first of all, of making them feel that, 


the library, which they help support with 
their taxes, belongs as much to them as to 
the American born, and that they will re- 
ceive the same unfailing courtesy and 
service. 

The librarian’s first contact with the for- 
eign born in her community is likely to be 
with the gang of boys whose sole purpose 
seems to be to cause mischief. A large 
group comes noisily in and wanders rest- 
lessly about turning over books here and 
there and quickly wrecking a formerly tidy 
room. The tactful librarian will recognize 
that this is largely bravado put on in an- 
ticipation of a possible rebuff, and that 
their failure to settle down to reading and 
their constant chatter means merely that 
they are bolstering each other up in their 
onslaught upon a new institution that has 
to be considered unfriendly until its friend- 
liness is proved. At this minute begins the 
opportunity for the librarian. We have 
found that this is a very good time to 
change the book covers on the bulletin 
board, with the eager assistance of these 
boys. After we have worked together it 
is easy to exchange names, grades and fam- 
ily histories, and thus gradually approach 
the selection of a book for each child. 
Then follows the signing of cards, so they 
can take them home. I know that this is 


just the opposite of the regular routine but 
it is effective in a difficult situation. The 
foreigner is so used to expecting rebuffs 
when he ventures into the Americans’ world 
that action will produce better results than 
words. The leader of the group will prob- 
ably be back tomorrow with one or two 
strangers hanging sheepishly behind him. 
He will personally supervise the signing of 
their applications and lead them over to 
select a book for them as though the library 
were his own invention. Likewise, in visit- 
ing the school rooms, we ask for a show 
of hands of those children who have never 
visited the library. We then ask those who 
are regular borrowers to pick out some 
friend who has his hand raised to bring 
to the library on their next visit. The 
children need to be approached in the be- 
ginning with simple concrete acts of friend- 
liness that will allay suspicion and invite 
acquaintanceship. 

For the best service to the children the 
librarian must have a knowledge of their 
home life and family background and the 
confidence of the parents. The public li- 
brary and its services is so often alien to 
the parents’ experience that the whole idea 
has to be presented to them in every con- 
ceivable way before it can be widely ac- 
cepted among them. We sometimes take 
for granted that its worth should be ap- 
preciated without adequately demonstrating 
the need that it can fill in their lives. Here 
it is that the librarian needs to step out- 
side her position and visualize the commu- 
nity through the eyes of the foreign group. 
Of course the first requisite of this difficult 
feat is a thorough knowledge of the racial 
heritage and background of the group she 
is trying to serve. She needs to assimilate 
all the information she can find on the his- 
tory, customs, literature, language and pro- 
nunciation and the racial traits of the people 
she expects to serve. When she is so 


steeped in this that she feels that she knows 
all about them, it is time to go out among 
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them and begin to ask questions. Never 
make a visit without a very obvious reason. 
They are immediately suspicious of unex- 
plained interest in their affairs. But if 
you come to them in the beginning to ask 
their advice about buying books or to seek 
some information about local affairs, they 
are delighted to be able to serve you, and in 
the chat that follows you make warm, per- 
sonal friends and library boosters. They 
are delighted when they find that you do 
have some knowledge of their old world 
life. They may tell you over again what 
you were reading just yesterday, in which 
case you have at hand a well-chosen ques- 
tion or an apt comment to draw them on. 
This gives them a very high opinion of your 
interest and ability as a listener. 

The obvious leaders to be first approached 
are the heads of their churches, priest or 
pastor. They are usually sincerely inter- 
ested in the welfare of their people and ap- 
preciative of efforts to serve them if they 
are convinced that you are not a curiosity 


seeker and not condescending to them. - 


From their religious leaders it is nearly al- 
ways possible to get a list of societies and 
clubs and their officers. An evening inter- 
view with a society president usually means 
a charming visit with the whole family cir- 
cle. The father swells with pride as he 
tells you that his “kids already take li- 
berry”. He may close a discussion as to 
which foreign language newspapers would 
be most popular among his members with 
the offer of a free subscription to their so- 
ciety’s paper. As a result of these visits 
the librarian is certain to receive invita- 
tions to parties, plays and society meetings. 
These are opportunities not to be neglected 
in widening acquaintanceships, establishing 
new contacts and in gaining a good view 
of family relationships. For among the 
foreign born, more than among Americans, 
the whole family find their recreation to- 
gether. The more Americanized the chil- 
dren become the more they are likely to look 
upon their parents as queer or different. 
The respect the librarian shows for the 
knowledge and authority of their parents 


often has a good effect on the children. 
Cases of discipline of obstreperous children 
are more satisfactorily disposed of by a 
home visit to their parents or by turning 
them over to the priest rather than to the 
policeman. It is better, also, to call at the 
home for books long overdue rather than 
to send a messenger. Mistakes and mis- 
understandings can be cleared up then and 
there. Many times the parents cannot read 
the English language postals and letters 
and so ignore them or else the children 
conceal them through fear. After an ex- 
planation they are usually willing to pay 
their fines and start over again; but a 
brusque and demanding messenger smacks 
of coercion and makes an enemy. 

Another friendship that should be pur- 
sued by the librarian because it is pro- 
ductive of big results is the co-operation 
of the foreign school. A visit to the Sister 
Superior of the Catholic school or the head 
teacher of the Lutheran school usually 
opens their doors to the library. When- 
ever possible it is advisable to talk at a 
meeting of the assembled teachers. Besides 
introducing the librarian personally to each 
teacher, this gives an opportunity to ex- 
plain to all that the library expects to serve 
equally every school in the district, public 
or parochial. An enumeration of the serv- 
ices offered, professional reading, class 
room collections, current event magazines, 
pictures, story-telling, instruction and out- 
side reading, these subjects often open 
their eyes to new possibilities in their own 
work. At Haughville we make library 
talks in each class room of the four public 
and three parochial schools at least twice 
a year, and as many times besides as we 
have some definite information to give them. 
As all teaching is done in English we ad- 
vertise only English books for children, 
though we often mention new titles in the 
foreign language department for the par- 
ents. We also prepare lists of books in the 
different languages for the children to car- 
ry home to their fathers and mothers. 
These lists include the foreign title and also 
the English translation. All book cards 
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and books are written in both languages. 
As we have no foreign language member on 
our staff, this is an aid in knowing our 
book stock thoroughly. The children some- 
times ask for the books by their foreign 
titles, sometimes by the translation. Many 
of the children who speak a foreign lan- 
guage at home cannot read a word of it. 
Often when we give a child a foreign trans- 
lation of a classic for a parent we suggest 
that he take the English copy also to read 
at the same time. This forms a tie of com- 
mon interest in their reading between the 
foreign parent and the Americanized child 
and often leads to a desire for the English 
on the part of adults. The next call is for 
a “Learning English” book. 

Each year also the library has an Open 
House for all parents who read books in 
languages other than English. The chil- 
dren furnish the program which is planned 
to appeal to old world ideas. It consists 
of music, folk dancing and songs, and this 
year a play was undertaken. After read- 
ing a number of plays the “Key Flower”, 
an old German folk play, was selected as 
the best portrayal of their folk ideas that 
we could find. We wanted to use at least 
one representative of each nationality, so 
we added a number of fairies to the treas- 
ure cave scene and prepared a song with 
dancing for them. We met at the homes 
to cut out and sew the costumes which 
were finished by the mothers. Signs in the 
different foreign languages advertising the 
party were placed in all the grocery stores 
of the foreign district, as this is their own 
way of advertising their own plays. The 
play was witnessed by a large crowd, which 
adjourned to the library room after clos- 
ing hours for informal games and refresh- 
ments. Parents and children joined togeth- 
er in playing musical chair, Little Sally 
Waters and Farmer in the Dell. 

Now as to the work inside the Children’s 
Room itself. The Story Hour is first and 
foremost an attraction to the foreign child 
as to any other child. They bring to it a 
love of imaginative stories and a keen sense 
of the dramatic. They are held every Fri- 


day in the library auditorium and are so 
well attended that we find it necessary to 
limit them to the first four grades, much 
to the disappointment of the older children. 
By their own request our story hour for 
one year took the form of a Hero Club, 
using stories from “Heroes of Liberty” and 
similar tales. At the end of the year we 
had a Hero spelling match to see who could 
remember the largest number of heroes and 
their claims to fame. A small Hungarian 
boy won. 

Besides the story hour we have our regu- 
lar Summer Reading contests, Bird and 
Wild Flower contests, Book Essay contests, 
in which the foreign children and American 
children compete together. No distinction 
between them is permitted in the Children’s 
Room. We do allow the foreign children 
to read the contest books one grade below 
their school grade if they wish to. This 
is no reflection on the teaching methods in 
the foreign school, but simply means that 
children who do not speak English at home 
are not as advanced in reading as those who 
do. We give the same privilege to our col- 
ored school, whose pupils are largely chil- 
dren of Georgia and Tennessee illiterates. 
For Children’s Good Book Week we planned 
a program, of which one number was con- 
tributed by each school in the district. We 
hope that these examples of interracial co- 
operation will be reflected in the future 
citizenship of Haughville, so that some of 
the race riots of the past will never be 
repeated. 

We try to have especially attractive ex- 
hibits on the foreign bulletin board, and 
we nearly always get comments upon them 
whenever they are changed. We give the 
whole space to one country at a time in 
rotation and we also post notices, clippings 
and pamphlets of interest to immigrants. 
Unfortunately we do not have a locked glass 
case so that we cannot borrow very much 
from the people themselves for exhibit as 
unfortunate incidents do occur. 

Books on the everyday life in the coun- 
try of their parents are stressed both in 
the class room and in the library. We try 
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to provide such books as our little Polish, 
Jugoslav, Bulgarian cousin, the best that 
we have for these lesser-known countries, 
and when I was a boy in Serbia, Greece, 
etc., are always very popular. We also 
recommend these to the American children 
for the better understanding of their neigh- 
bors. Junior Red Cross, Travel and Na- 
tional Geographic magazines are widely 
read by all the children for their adventures 
in international friendship. We also send 
easy books about America to the fourth 
grade teacher, in whose room all recently- 
arrived immigrant children are arbitrarily 
placed to learn English. Some of these 
children have signed for cards before they 
have learned the English alphabet, and have 
to bring a relative as interpreter. At the 
end of one term they are usually able to 
ask for their own books. 

The Haughville branch is the only library 
in the city with a Special reading room card 
system. This was tried out to extend libra- 
ry service to every school child regardless 
of home conditions. Children who cannot 
take library books home can come in and 
sign up for Reading room cards. One book 
at a time can be taken on these cards for 
reading in the children’s room only. It 
cannot be taken home, but when the child 
brings it back to the desk with the Special 
reading room card in it, it is placed on a 
Reserve shelf and the child can come back 
the next day and call for his book and go 
on with his story. Books not called for 
within a week are put back into regular 
circulation. These cards are issued on re- 
quest to children whose parents refuse to 
endorse the regular application for borrow- 
ers’ cards, to children whose parents do not 
want library books in the home because of 
destructive small children, or to patrons 
who cannot use their borrowers’ cards be- 
cause of fines they cannot afford to pay. 
We credit this latter group with 15 cents 
for each five hours of serious reading. The 
largest number of Reading room cards are 
issued to children who want to earn back 
their borrowers’ cards. Many parents who 
refuse to endorse applications change their 


minds when they see that their children are 
doing really serious reading. 

The book requests of the immigrant chil- 
dren do not differ materially from the usual 
demands of other children. Among the 
boys, books on toymaking, woodworking and 
all kinds of handicraft are very popular. 
The girls cling to fairy tales and imagina- 
tive stories far longer than the American 
girl, and seem rarely to care for school 
stories or even books that are one story all 
the way through. They always prefer sev- 
eral smaller thin books, whether picture 
books or fairy tales. Among the older 
girls etiquette books are in great demand 
and also crochet books, for after they are 
twelve the mothers insist that they work on 
something useful instead of wasting their 
time in reading. History and American 
biography in short story or sketch form are 
always very much in demand, not only for 
the children but also for the parents. The 
National Geographic magazines are also in 
constant circulation, often as picture books 
for illiterate or foreign-language parents. 

The American schooling of the foreign 
child makes him a part of the American 
world which separates him from his par- 
ents. The gulf between parents and chil- 
dren leads to topsy-turvy family relations 
that is one of the greatest problems of 
the first generation children. While this 
schooling may widen the gulf it can and 
should be the function of the library to draw 
the family together again by giving the 
children a view of the culture and ideals 
of their parents’ race and by giving the par- 
ents a glimpse of the democracy that they 
left their old homes and hoped to find in 
America. The library is the one institution 
neutral and unbiased where all ages and 
races may meet, and where friendly doors 
stand open every day the whole year round. 


The library should be a mental irritant in 
the community; it should help to make the 
old fresh, the strange tolerable, the new 
questionable, and all things wonderful.— 
John Cotton Dana, librarian, Newark. 
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HELPING THE SCHOOLS 
By Bertine E. Weston, Fort Wayne Public Library 


Inasmuch as emphasis is being placed 
upon training a child during school years to 
learn to use books and libraries that he 
may continue his education throughout his 
life, it would seem that the method of co- 
ordinating school and library work is di- 
rectly in line with current educational 
methods. Reading is the most important 
thing the child can learn in school. It is 
the key that opens most of the doors 
through which the adult will wish to pass. 
In order that children may really learn to 
read, they need large numbers of books. 
Their progress in reading will be almost 
entirely dependent on the number of inter- 
esting books at their command. They must 
learn to read as they learn to talk—through 
unremitting exercise. They must read and 
read and continue to read. For these rea- 
sons the schools and the library must com- 
bine in united and concerted effort to bring 
to every boy and girl compelling stimulus 
to varied and voluminous reading. The 
school trains the child in the use of his pow- 
ers and faculties, teaches him HOW to 
learn; the library is the storehouse of wis- 
dom. So there should be a close relationship 
between these two institutions and the for- 
mer in great measure defeats its own ends 
if it fails to lead to the latter. 

Years ago a little girl ran down a coun- 
try road to meet the light wagon returning 
from town with the purpose of climbing 
into the back and so getting a ride. With- 
out turning the wise elder brother spoke 
from the driver’s seat: “I wouldn’t under- 
take that if I were you.” And over his 
shoulder a breathless but dignified voice 
answered, “But I have already undertook 
at!” 

A similar answer might reasonably be 
expected from the library to any well-meant 
but tardy advice from the school-side in 
regard to the vitalization of the relation be- 
tween the school and the library. It has 
already been accomplished. 

There are many teachers who share the 


library’s buoyant faith in the blessing which 
books bring. These have been first to ap- 
preciate all which the library has offered 
them. They have accepted all that has been 
offered and asked for more, and there are 
always enough in any town or city to en- 
courage and stimulate the starting of school 
and library co-operation. 

As an ounce of vinland is better than a 
pound of cosmography, let me tell, briefly, 
what has been done in the public library of 
Fort Wayne and Allen County to help the 
schools. The work with the grade schools 
in this city was started over six years ago 
and has met with the approval of school 
administrators and authorities down to the 
present day. This work has grown to such 
an extent that during one month over 20,000 
books are used in the public schools. Every 
six weeks the library makes systematic de- 
liveries of books to the schools. At this 
time thousands of books are returned to 
the library to be sorted, mended, relabeled, 
redistributed and sent out again for another 
six weeks’ period. Supplementary sets, 
consisting of twenty-four books of the same 
title, are made up and sent to each class 
room. The books in the supplementary 
sets are owned by the schools but cared for 
and circulated by the library. Miscellane- 
ous sets, made up of twenty-five books of 
different titles, are made up and sent out 
when requested by the teachers. Sets for 
opportunity rooms are made up especially 
as are history sets for the seventh and 
eighth grades. There are about 7,000 books 
in these supplementary sets owned by the 
schools and circulated by the library. The 
other sets are made up from the library 
collection and there are about 5,000 books 
in them. 

Perhaps you think from this that the 
teachers have too many books in their class 
rooms and do not use the library. Between 
two and three thousand books are issued 
to teachers each month during the school 
year. These books are issued on the teach- 
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er’s name for a period of six weeks’ time. 
The children’s department is open espe- 
cially for teachers on Tuesday evenings, 
and the school librarian is on hand to care 
for their wants, but of course they are wel- 
comed and come in at any other time. 

We have an unusually fine picture collec- 
tion consisting of over 38,000 pictures col- 
lected from worn-out books, magazines, 
etc., and used by both teachers and children. 
In this way the library is utilizing what 
would otherwise be wasted material. About 
six thousand pictures circulate during a 
month—about one-half going to teachers 
for a six weeks’ period. 

We hear it said not infrequently by li- 
brarians that teachers ask more and are 
more exacting in their requests generally 
than any other class of library patrons. 
It seems to me proper that this should be 
so. We are glad that they use the library 
and we have discovered that their demands 
are generally not so much in the spirit of 
fault findizg as in the desire to get from the 
library all that can possibly be got. We 
encourage rather than discourage this ask- 
ing spirit in the teachers with whom we 
come in contact. 

Other school activities of the children’s 
department are varied. Instruction in the 
use of the library was given to all the 
seventh and eighth grades in the city this 
year—that meant reaching over two thou- 
sand pupils. We feel this is very worth 
while and, though a tremendous task this 
year, next year will be cut in half as only 
the seventh grades will be given instruction. 
As there are libraries in each high school 
these boys and girls will continue this in- 
struction in their first year in high school. 
Through this instruction pupils form hab- 
its of self-dependence in the use of the li- 
brary tools. The most important thing here 
is that the librarian who gives the instruc- 
tion should be convinced of its prime im- 
portance in the education of elementary 
school children. She should believe that 
self-dependence in a library is necessary 
for the best mental development of the pu- 
pils. Reading lists were made for the fifth 


and sixth grades and sent with the books 
to the class rooms. The seventh and eighth 
grade reading lists were posted with the 
books at the library. These upper grade 
lists were kept at the library especially 
to make the upper grade pupils used to 
selecting their own books before going to 
high school. There are titles on each of 
these lists that we had rather not have 
there, but as they. were made out in co- 
operation with the supervisor of English 
of the schools concessions were made. 

For the last year and a half an interest- 
ing experiment has been tried out in Fort 
Wayne. Each afternoon a young people’s 
librarian has been in the adult stacks to 
help the young people select their books. 
This has been successful and an interesting 
outcome of it is that this fall we are or- 
ganizing a young people’s department to 
take care of this intermediate age of young 
folk. 

There are several schools situated in out- 
lying districts of Fort Wayne not having 
access to any branch of the library that 
are given special attention each year. Last 
year there were four such schools. A de- 
posit of books is placed in each school and 
opened one morning a week. Each class 
has a twenty-minute period to come and 
select their books from this collection and 
have them stamped. This is not the ideal 
kind of service, but under the circumstances 
the best we can do. The total circulation 
for these deposits for one month is about 
30,000 books. 

Each month during the school year a 
school bulletin, School Library Leaves, is 
issued and mailed to each teacher, princi- 
pal and supervisor in the city. We feel 
that this bulletin helps to maintain the 
friendly feeling of co-operation that exists 
between the two institutions. 

So far we have considered only the work 
done in the city schools. The county de- 
partment is trying to give the rural schools 
the same advantages that the city schools 
have. They sent out school room libraries 
upon request and I believe all but three 
public school teachers requested them last 
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year. Unlike the city collections, the coun- 
ty collections are made up each time they 
go out. An effort is made to follow the 
Indiana course of study and to make each 
collection fit the particular school and com- 
munity it serves. These collections are left 
in the schools for three months when they 
are collected by the county truck and 
changed for a new collection. During the 
last school term 147 collections were sent 
out to the rural schools with a total of over 
8,000 books. Instruction is not given to 
the grade schools in the rural districts but 
is given to the pupils of the eight town- 
ship high schools. In the case where the 
high school is located in a town where there 
is a county branch library the children are 
taken to the branch for most of the lessons. 
At the conclusion of the lessons an exam- 
ination is given, the papers are sent in to 
the county department and are graded, and 
the marks received count as a part of the 
final English grade in school. 

A certain amount of school visiting is 
done each year in the rural schools. 
Stories are sometimes told and short talks 
given on books, and once each month a story 
hour is held at each of the county branches. 

Of course there may be much here that 
will not help in your local community. 
However, from these school helps given in 
Fort Wayne, we trust there may be a few 
that can be adapted and carried out with 
not too much effort and extra time. 

1. Have no special card for teachers and 
no restriction on the number of books they 
may borrow for class room work. 

2. If possible have a teachers’ corner in 
the library and keep there, with special 
books for teachers, copies of the best and 
latest pedagogical books and journals. 


3. Print occasionally and _ distribute 
through the schools brief statements of 
what the library does with children, what 
it would like to do; how it helps teachers 
and how it would like to help teachers; brief 
selected lists of books, poems, special topics 
like history, geography, flowers, birds, etc. 


4. Note teachers’ institutions and topics 


up for discussion, and keep watch of mate- 
rial in educational magazines. 

5. Visit schools and always work in 
sympathy with, and with the full knowl- 
edge of, the superintendent and in accord- 
ance with his suggestions and wishes. 

6. Ask teachers and principals to give 
you in advance names of topics and subjects 
of study on which the children may ask for 
books later. 

7. If possible have one librarian respon- 
sible for school work with teachers and let 
the teachers know that she is there for their 
benefit. 

There is so much to be done and so much 
to learn that when we stop to realize how 
important it is that good books are circu- 
lated I think we should study that phase of 
the subject as well as the technique. If we 
could but realize, as Abbie Farwell Brown 
says in her “Opening a New Book:” 


Here’s an adventure! what awaits 
Beyond these closed, mysterious gates? 
Whom shall I meet, where shall I go? 
Beyond the lovely land I know? 

Above the sky, across the sea? 

What shall I learn and feel and be? 
Open, strange doors, to good or ill! 

I hold my breath a moment still 
Before the magic of your look. 

What will you do to me, O Book? 


There is an old Grecian story to the ef- 
fect that the great ones of a certain place 
were once presenting themselves before 
Zeus, that the greatest one should be 
crowned. In the company that had assem- 
bled to witness the honor bestowed, their 
teacher was also present following up with 
interest the fortunes of his pupils. To the 
surprise of all and most to himself, who 
was not a candidate for the honor, Zeus an- 
nounced, “Crown the faithful teacher, for 
he is greatest of all, for he made them all 
great.” Were a similar decision to be made 
today in the light of modern methods of 
education might not the all-wise Zeus be- 
stow the laurel chaplet upon the librarian, 
for he is helping to make possible the teach- 
er’s greatness. 
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INTERESTING HISTORY OF THE MORRISSON-REEVES LIBRARY 
OF RICHMOND 


By Mrs. Ada L. Bernhardt, Librarian 


Recently a small volume was discovered 
which connected the present Morrisson- 
Reeves library with a past of over a hun- 
dred years. It is a small book, beautifully 
bound in calf, handsomely tooled, entitled 
“Elegant Extracts, a Copious Selection of 
Instructive, Moral and Entertaining Pas- 
sages from the Most Eminent Poets,” pub- 
lished in Boston by Wells and Lilly, 1826. 
In it is a book-plate which reads “Rich- 
mond Library, No. 161, To be returned in 
2 weeks.” It is the only book the librarian 
remembers to have seen bearing the plate 
of the “Richmond Library”. 

Six years after the platting of the town, 
then a village of three hundred inhabitants, 
there appeared in the Richmond Intelli- 
gencer, May 8, 1822, the following: “Li- 
brary Notice—The Directors of the Rich- 
mond Libvary are requested to meet on 
Saturday, 25inst. P. M.” 

In the same paper, August 6, 1825, one 
may read: “The shareholders of the Rich- 
mond Library are requested to meet at the 
office of the subscriber on the 20th of next 
month on business of importance to the in- 
stitution. All those having in their posses- 
sion books belonging to the library are 
earnestly requested to return them on or 
before said time, in order that better ar- 
rangements may be made, (signed) J. R. 
Mendenhall, Librarian.” 


Did Not Flourish 


One would infer that the “institution” 
did not flourish, for June 10 of the following 
year there appeared in the “Public Leger” 
a notice signed by the same librarian an- 
nouncing that by order of the shareholders 
of the Richmond Library the books belong- 
ing to said library would be sold to the 
highest bidder at one o’clock p. m., on Sat- 
urday the 17th inst. 

Dr. Plummer in his excellent directory of 
Richmond, 1857, now a scarce and prized 
volume, says “Our literary antiquarians 


may be interested in knowing that a Rich- 
mond library was incorporated and estab- 
lished in the year 1826. An ordinary fam- 
ily book case held the collection and it was 
moved from place to place as the trustees 
could find a librarian to keep it.” Dr. 
Plummer probably refers to a library incor- 
porated in the summer of 1826 upon the 
foundations heretofore mentioned. 

Some history of library conditions in 
1827 is given in the Leger. It says “The 
books for the library were purchased very 
reasonably and the stock may be con- 
siderably increased every year by a 
moderate tax. The present tax is fifty 
cents per annum on each share. For three 
dollars a person may have the reading of 
more than a hundred volumes, with all that 
may be hereafter added.” 

All this enthusiasm was shortlived, and 
another set of young men organized a lit- 
erary association and started a library. 
And in the spring of 1834 inquiries were 
made concerning the Richmond Library, and 
the reply was made: “We have under- 
stood it is nailed up for safe keeping, or 
at least so much of it as could be obtained 
from the voracious readers”, and it was 
suggested that if the library association 
were not resuscitated that the books should 
be donated to the Young Men’s Library, 
which was in a flourishing condition and 
promised to contribute greatly to the in- 
telligence of the growing population of the 
place. (Pal, March 1, 1834.) Accordingly, 
a call was issued for a meeting of the 
shareholders at the office of Esquire Brady. 
At the meeting it was determined to sell 
at public auction the books of the Rich- 
mond Library at the store room of Caleb 
Shearon on the 5th of July. (Pal, June 14, 
1834.) 

There are then occasional notices of the 
Young Men’s Library Association until 
1845. In April of that year a number of 
books were advertised as lost and the secre- 
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tary added, “The persons having any of 
these books in their possession are requested 
to return the same to the librarian and no 
questions will be asked.” 

A set of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, in 
its original bindings in excellent condition, 
printed at Philadelphia in 1832, contains 
the bookplate of the Young Men’s Library 
Association of Richmond. This bookplate 
gives the information that books could be 
retained seven weeks. Many of these plates 
are neatly and effectually covered by those 
of the M. L. & W. M. Institute (Manual La- 
bor and Working Men’s Institute) a later 
organization. 


Missing Books Listed 


In July of the same year (1845) a list 
of missing books belonging to a rival libra- 
ry, the Richmond-Franklin Institute, was 
printed with the information that “some of 
the books have been traced to their pos- 
sessors, who may escape being published by 
returning them within two weeks.” Thus 
we may infer that library morals have also 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. The rival libraries flourished until 
1849, when the Franklin Institute seemed 
to have the upper hand. The merging of 
the two libraries was discussed, but the 
union was not effected. In 1851 a commit- 
tee was appointed to wait upon the City 
Council to propose that the concerns of the 
Y. M. L. A. be taken in charge by the city 
authorities and its library converted into 
a “city circulating library”. There were at 
that time about five hundred volumes be- 
longing to the association, that it was sug- 
gested would form a nucleus which, by a 
slight tax every year, say ten cents on the 
$100 valuation, might build up one of the 
best selected libraries in the state. 

Notices of the township library, formed 
under the Mills Law, appeared in the pa- 
pers about 1855. It was opened Saturdays 
of each week in the third story of the Wig- 
gins building (where Mrs. Weiss’ furniture 
store is now located) between the hours of 
nine and three, allowing an hour at noon. 
Soon complaints of its inaccessibility ap- 


peared (March, 1857). Perhaps this in 
some way suggested to Robert Morrisson 
the erection of a building for library pur- 
poses. 


Came in 1810 


Robert Morrisson was one of the numer- 
ous Friends who came from North Carolina 
to the Northwest Territory in 1810. He 
became the leading business man of this 
community, engaging in many of the enter- 
prises that were started in the new country 
as it developed—a general store, a tannery, 
the State Bank of Indiana, of which he was 
legislative director. He started the first 
hardware store in Richmond, also the first 
drug store. He was interested in the build- 
ing of roads, of canals and railroads. In 
fact there seemed to be no sort of activity 
in which he did not engage. He was also a 
benevolent man, and as he advanced in 
years he wished to do something of perma- 
nent value for the community in which he 
had made his fortune. So he purchased the 
lot where the library now stands and erect- 
ed upon it a library building and invested 
$5,000 in books to add to those already 
accumulated in the then existing township 
library (to which he had given $500) and 
to the books of the Manual Labor and 
Working Men’s Institute. Thus the Morris- 
son Library was connected with the past 
library history of the town. The library 
was opened in August, 1864. 

The building was planned and built by a 
Mr. Cornell. It was in outward appearance 
similar to many of the small Carnegie li- 
braries of the present day, with a Greek 
portico supported by columns, and ap- 
proached by massive stone steps. The 
south half of the building was devoted to 
living apartments for the librarian, and the 
basement to rooms for the township trustee. 
The lot and building cost $17,000. 


Few Changes 


The present reading room of the library 
was the library room of 1864, and it has 
been changed very little. There is the same 
gallery approached by the same winding 
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stairs, the same bookcases with their glass 
doors, and the same vaulted ceiling support- 
ed by columns, and the same portrait of 
Robert Morrisson hanging where it was 
placed in 1864. The portrait itself has a 
peculiar history which may now be told. 
A committee of citizens of whom the late 
George W. Barnes was one commissioned an 
artist by the name of Wolfe to paint a por- 
trait of the venerable donor to be hung in 
the library. When it was finished it was 
not considered to be a likeness, and Marcus 
Mote, recently moved to Richmond, was 
asked to remedy it. The close observer 
will be able to see that a new head was 
mounted on the body of the original por- 
trait, painted in a manner rather different 
from the rest of the picture. 

According to a description recently fur- 
nished, Robert Morrisson “was a short and 
heavy man who dressed in the old fashioned 
Friend’s uniform. He wore a heavy, long- 
furred beaver hat and, of course, was bald. 
He was a man who talked but little, never- 
theless he had a pleasant personality. When 
entering upon a conference he would first 
remove his hat and place it between his 
feet, then take from the hat a large ban- 
dana handkerchief and mop his head, there- 
upon he would get out his snuff box and 
take a pinch of snuff, ending up with a 
thundering sneeze. After that he was 
ready for business.” He belonged to the 
liberal body of Friends called “Hicksites’’. 
It is said that he would never discuss reli- 
gious matters but would say to those who 
addressed him on the subject: “Thee talk 
with Dr. Plummer, I believe just like he 
does”. 

Robert Morrisson devised the building and 
books to “Wayne Township, Wayne County, 
Indiana, in trust for the benefit of its in- 
habitants forever”. It was left under the 
control and supervision of a library com- 
mittee of four persons—the township 
trustee and one member appointed by him, 
and two members appointed by the common 
council of Richmond. 

In 1898, Caroline M. Reeves, in memory 
of her husband, Mark E. Reeves, and her 


son, Arthur M. Reeves, gave $30,000 for 
the remodeling of the building, which had 
become too small, and a small endowment 
fund for the purchase of books. At the 
same time James Morrisson, the son of Rob- 
ert Morrisson, enlarged the reading room by 
the addition of a bay window. From that 
time, by an agreement with the Morrisson 
heirs, the library has been known as the 
Morrisson-Reeves Library. It is supported 
by a small township tax. 

There are now 58,000 volumes in the li- 
brary, not including the collections of music, 
pamphlets or pictures. The circulation of 
books in 1926 was 160,000 volumes. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


By Miss Mary Pelton, President Library 
Board, Fowler 


It has been said that the library is the 
great popular university, supplementing 
the public schools, colleges and universities 
of the country—an institution whose stu- 
dents are of all ages from little children to 
old men, of all races and occupations, all 
creeds and all classes. It is the great edu- 
cational center of the entire community, 
just as the public school is for the children. 

While the movie and the radio share with 
the printed page in furnishing informa- 
tion and amusement, yet reading must con- 
tinue to be the chief means by which the 
human mind gains its mental food—its 
information, its inspiration, its stimulus 
and vigor. 

With this thought in mind we realize at 
once the need that the librarian, who is 
the point of contact between the individual 
and the world of books, should be well 
trained and that she should be something 
more than a perfectly trained machine. She 
should have that intangible something 
called personality, which no library train- 
ing can transmit, but which can be mate- 
rially increased by training. A _ well- 
trained librarian who has this humanizing 
power will be a live, vital, resourceful as- 
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set to the library and to the community— 
one who improves and broadens the effi- 
ciency of the library and creates an atti- 
tude of friendliness and good will on the 
part of the public toward the library. 

Such a librarian will make a library of 
a few books of much more value to the 
community than a large library in the hands 
of an incompetent librarian, for a well- 
trained librarian knows books and condi- 
tions, is expert in book selection, knows the 
general sources from which valuable infor- 
mation may be secured, and she knows 
library material, technical methods, where 
best to buy books and equipment. Then, 
too, she has administrative ability, is alert 
to the needs of the community and is ready 
to meet them, knows the value of friendli- 
ness, kindliness of spirit and gracious man- 
ners. 

That there are many not so well equipped 
no one can doubt who thoughtfully reads 
the report of the certification committee 
which was published in the January, 1925, 
Occurrent. Let me mention some of the 
facts there stated: There are 216 public 
libraries in Indiana; only 10 employ trained 
catalogers; there are 48 libraries still un- 
cataloged, and only 20 have librarians or 
assistants who were trained in standard 
library schools, numbering 77 all told. Of 
these 77 more than half are employed in 
Indianapolis and Evansville. 

Of the 790 library workers there are only 
112 or 14 per cent with professional library 
training and 86 who are college graduates, 
most of these being employed in the large 
cities—38 in Indianapolis alone. Of 13 
county libraries only 6 employ trained serv- 
ice. 

With such a startling condition in the 
public libraries of the state it would seem 
that the great immediate need is for proper 
facilities to obtain the necessary training, 
not so much along specialized lines as for 
general, all-around, practical library work. 

And why are there no accredited library 
schools in Indiana, may I ask, when millions 
are spent annually by our institutions of 
higher learning in which courses of study 


are provided for teachers, lawyers and doc- 


‘tors as well as in the mechanical arts? 


The teacher is educated to promote the in- 
tellectual development of the children, the 
lawyer to aid the few who have legal diffi- 
culties, and the doctor to relieve the sick, 
but the librarian has a much wider field— 
the whole community. 

It is to be hoped that any accredited 
training established in Indiana will be such 
as to attract those whose natural or innate 
qualifications will insure the true librarian 
when the training is completed, and yet 
such as not to exclude those who have a 
genuine love and ability for the work but 
whose family have not the means for a full 
four-year college course and an additional 
year or two of library training. 

Mr. A. E. Bostwick says the various 
courses of training may be divided into 
three classes: library schools, summer 
schools and training classes. The first may 
be affiliated with a university or some other 
educational institution, or with a library; 
summer schools may be part of a univer- 
sity’s regular summer sessions, or carried 
on by the faculty of a school, by a state 
commission, or by individual librarians; 
and training classes refers to training ap- 
prentices in local libraries. 

In considering the present situation the 
second class or summer schools would seem 
to be the quickest solution to the problem 
which now confronts Indiana—that of giv- 
ing an opportunity for accredited training 
to the hundreds now employed who have not 
had it. 

The different states vary somewhat in 
their requirements, and some have com- 
pulsory and some voluntary plans of cer- 
tification. The plan in Wisconsin for four 
grades of certificates depending upon the 
education, the experience and the success of 
the applicant seems wise and fair. Also 


the California plan of three classes of cer- 
tificates with two alternatives in each, for- 
mal education and experience or less formal 
education and longer successful experience. 
(Note that in both these experience and 
successful experience are considered sepa- 
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rately.) Or the New York plan of libra- 
rians’ professional certificates of three 
grades and library workers’ certificates of 
two grades. But how can Indiana have 
a workable plan of certification with 86 per 
cent of her library workers untrained and 
no accredited school in which they may ob- 
tain the necessary training? 

Under such extreme conditions surely 
summer courses should be provided by our 
universities that these workers may be able 
to secure proper training by attending a 
sufficient number of summer sessions to re- 
ceive credits for a year’s or two years’ work, 
as is done in other lines of study, without 
being obliged to lose their positions. For 
if required to attend the entire year the 
surrender of a year’s salary in addition to 
the expense of attending and the possi- 
bility of losing their positions would make 
it prohibitive for many of those who desire 
training and who are now acceptably filling 
positions, yet are included in that 86 per 
cent which are classed as untrained, al- 
though in all probability many of these have 
attended the summer schools at Indianap- 
olis and elsewhere in the belief that they 
were receiving library training. 

Culture and idealism are fundamentals in 
the true conception of librarianship, but 
practical teaching of method, technique and 
organization are essential too, and instilling 
habits of order, accuracy, promptness, ami- 
ability, courtesy, desire to serve and love 
for library work is also necessary. 

So then in library schools lies the hope 
of our libraries in the future, and may our 
state-supported universities realize the 
place of importance and intellectual power 
the library holds in the community, that 
it is a dynamic force molding the character 
of the people, see the urgent need of 
trained workers, and meet that need with 
courses of study commensurate with its im- 
portance and dignity. 


Reading matter is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the farm home, because of the 
amusement, inspiration -and information 


which it furnishes in a form well adapted 
to home consumption. While the farm 
home should have as many outside contacts 
as possible, it is even more dependent than 
the town home upon the printing press. It 
has less ready access to the church, the 
lodge, the lecture, the ball game, the fair, 
the theater, or the moving picture. Weather, 
the nature of the work in hand, and loca- 
tion in the open country all keep the farm 
family at home or allow it spare time most 
largely when it is least convenient to get 
away from home, because mud, snow or cold 
weather interfere—J. O. Rankin, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


COMMENT ON THE FOREGOING 


Several interesting questions and phases 
of the certification question are aroused by 
Miss Pelton’s interesting and provocative 
paper. In this connection it is not out of 
place to consider a little analysis of the in- 
come figures of Indiana libraries as given 
in the 1926 annual report recently pub- 
lished. Two hundred and nine libraries 
give figures for income. The result is as 
follows: 


Number Income Per Cent 

12 Over $20,000 6 
13 10,000- 20,000 6 
34 5,000- 10,000 17 
49 2,500- 5,000 23 
716 1,000- 2,500 36 
25 Less than 1,000 12 

100 


Considering that 50 per cent of income 
ought to be spent for salaries would mean 
that only 12 per cent of the library budgets 
would provide for a salary expenditure of 
$5,000 or more annually. That would seem 
to be the smallest budget allowance on 
which professionally-trained and experi- 
enced librarians might be employed. Four- 
teen per cent of trained workers would seem 
a little more than we can afford on our 12 
per cent library income, so the situation is 
favorable therein. 
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It was one of the embarrassments of the 
senate debate on certification that several 
pretended the conclusion must be that every 
library would be obliged to employ a pro- 
fessionally-trained librarian and pay them 
at least (as one senator said) $3,000 a year. 
The fact of course is that certificates are 
graded and libraries themselves would have 
to be graded similarly. A first grade libra- 
ry should not be managed by a third grade 
librarian just as the principalship of a high 
school should not be open to a teacher hold- 
ing only a temporary permit. Certification 
would permit the same sort of grading of 
service in the state at large as is always 
done in any well-organized city library sys- 
tem. Movement within grades should be 
freer in such a system than it is now, and 
change of position thus facilitated where 
such is now difficult, because experience and 
successful librarianship is only recognized 
locally now. With certificates issued for 
the meeting of established standards a suc- 
cessful librarian would acquire, as it were, 
a trade-mark, good, not only locally, but 
having state-wide value and acceptable in 
other states. It is only fair that the work 
now being successfully accomplished by 
those who do not possess library school de- 
grees should be recognized and a certificate 
granted placing such librarians in the same 
class as those who may have been more 
fortunate in the matter of formal training. 
Certification should not be an attempt to 
require all to secure certain formal training, 
but it should aim to suitably recognize suc- 
cessful management and proficiency wher- 
ever found and however developed. It 
should benefit the lowest with the highest 
for it would give to all an assured standing, 
recognized and guaranteed, that is not in 
any way possible now. 

That does not mean that the question of 
education is not important. It is and will 
become more important year by year. With 
development and growth, increase of income 
and advancement of community apprecia- 
tion of the library, the demands upon the 
librarian will increase. It will not be pos- 
sible for incumbents to gain their experi- 


ence and training at the expense of the local 
library; formal training will continually be- 
come more important. The time in many li- 
braries is past when it is possible for time 
to give the needful training to a newcomer. 
The trial and error method is too expen- 
sive. The work to be done cannot wait on 
such an antiquated system. We have es- 
tablished elementary courses and they are 
well patronized. We universally (almost) 
accept such a standard as desirable and 
training for it as necessary. Miss Pelton 
asks that we advance a further step and 
give the larger degree of training that is 
fast being recognized as necessary. That 
“is a consummation devoutly to be wished”. 
But are we ready for it, and is the evi- 
dence of its need sufficient until we can 
secure the proper recognition of suitable 
standards in library work? Is it not true 
that at present in too many instances just 
anyone will do to be a librarian, providing 
he has a nice disposition and likes chil- 
dren? Can we expect our universities to 
train for a profession that few in it recog- 
nize in a professional manner? Must we 
not establish a group of standards, accept 
the necessity of working gradually toward 
their fulfillment and on that basis will we 
not be in a better position to demand the 
offering of proper training by our univer- 
sities? 


A CREED FOR LIBRARIES 


We believe in books. 

We believe in a free opportunity to read 
them. 

We believe in a library which supplies the 
opportunity. 

We believe in people who support the li- 
brary. 

We believe in bringing the people and the 
library together. 

We believe in good service when the peo- 
ple come. 

We believe in advertising our service. 

(From the Community Bookshelf, Minne- 
apolis Public Library.) 
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IN MEMORIAM 
ELIZA GORDON BROWNING 


Many friends were shocked to learn of 
the death of Miss Eliza G. Browning at 
the Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis on 
May 18th. Miss Browning had been in ill 
health but no alarm was felt. She went to 
the hospital for an operation but became 
constantly worse and passed away after 
only a few days. Her long service in li- 
brary work has made her well known and 
endeared her to many librarians in Indiana. 

Miss Browning was born at Fortville, In- 
diana, September 28, 1856. Her parents 
moved to Indianapolis when she was only 
a few months old and there she was reared 
and attended both public and private 
schools. Her father was an Indianapolis 
merchant who died in 1861. Her mother 
died in 1875. She had a notable ancestry; 
five, at least, of her forefathers served in 
the Revolution and a grandfather in the 
War of 1812. Thence came her interest in 
historical and patriotic organizations and a 
liking for genealogical studies. 

Miss Browning was one of the organizers 
of the Indiana Library Association and was 
twice president, first in 1894 and again in 
1911. She was a member of the American 
Library Association, the Indiana Historical 
Society and the Society of Indiana Pioneers. 
She served for some time as state historian 
of the D. A. R. She was one of the di- 
rectors of the Indianapolis Children’s Mu- 
seum, was on the council of Girl Scouts and 
at one time was on the board of managers 
of the Y. W. C. A. She was an active 
member in the Portfolio Club, the Fort- 
nightly Club, the Propylaeum Association 
and the Woman’s Rotary Club, and was 
a member of Christ Church where funeral 
services were held, burial following in 
Crown Hill Cemetery. 

The following tribute appears in the July 
Reader’s Ink and affords an effective trib- 
ute to Miss Browning’s long service in her 
beloved library: 

“The very sudden passing away of Eliza 
Gordon Browning, May 18, 1927, has caused 


us to pause and consider what a unique 
place she held in the hearts of those with 
whom she worked and the many thousands 
of readers whose lives have touched hers. 

“So quickly and quietly did she go from 
us that we are scarcely yet aware that she 
is farther away than a summer’s vacation. 
It seems quite likely that we shall soon 
again hear her laugh, enjoy her ever-ready 
sense of humor, feel the force of her person- 
ality among us, and trust her splendid 
loyalty and friendship. So well did she 
keep the spirit of youth alive within her 
that it is difficult to realize that she had 
been at her post for almost half a century 
—47 years in all. Inactive old age would 
have been most distasteful to her, conse- 
quently she never assumed its habits and 
handicaps. 

“It was in May, 1880, that she became a 
member of the library staff as an appren- 
tice. During the following year she was 
appointed junior assistant. In 1888 and 
1889, during the interim between two ad- 
ministrations, she served for eight months 
as acting librarian. Again in May, 1892, 
she was appointed chief librarian and held 
that position with both honor and distinc- 
tion for twenty-five years, voluntarily relin- 
quishing the responsibilities of the office in 
July, 1917, to assume the duties of assist- 
ant librarian. 

“During those years she guided the des- 
tiny of the Library from its early days of 
small cramped quarters in rented rooms to 
a large system with twelve branches and 
numerous other distributing agencies lo- 
cated throughout the city. Under her care 
the small town library steadily expanded, 
moving its quarters from time to time to 
fit its size and finally witnessing the erec- 
tion of our present central building and the 
old library building as well, both built by 
bond issue and repaid through the library 
budget. 

“Few women in the history of Indianap- 
olis have been more widely known—few 
have known the city and its citizenship as 
well as she knew them. It would seem that 
the entire city has paid tribute to her mem- 
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ory, and those of us who have shared in 
the work with her carry the hope that all 
who see and admire our new building will 
recall that it was her last great project 
and that it may fittingly be considered a 
well deserved personal memorial. 

“Faithfulness, loyalty, friendship and 
service—with these four a public servant 
can truly serve his fellow man. In proof 
of this we commend to you the life and 
service of Eliza Gordon Browning.” 


IN MEMORIAM 
VIRGINIA MINER TUTT 


Very unexpected to her many friends was 
the passing on May 30th of Miss Virginia 
M. Tutt, librarian for twenty-four years 
of the South Bend Public Library. She had 
an influenza attack last winter and a re- 
lapse followed her perhaps too early return 
to her work. She seemed to be making 
good progress toward health when a sudden 
turn for the worse brought the end. 

Miss Tutt was the second of three 
daughters of the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
M. Tutt, prominent residents of South Bend 
in the earlier days. She was born in South 
Bend about sixty years ago and had lived 
there all her life. Miss Tutt was appointed 
librarian July 27, 1903 and has been a lead- 
ing spirit in library affairs and advance- 
ment in the state. She was always active 
in the Indiana Library Association, was 
treasurer in 1903 and president in 1907 and 
entertained the Association at South Bend 
in 1910. She was interested in historical 
matters and helped in the work of the 
Northern Indiana Historical Society in 
forming and caring for its collections. She 
was also a member of the Indiana Historical 
Society. 

It was above all Miss Tutt’s personal 
character, her gifts of mind and heart, that 
endeared her to her many friends and even 
brought her the greatest success in her 
work. Tributes to her from the newspapers, 
her associates and patrons all bear witness 
to a personal and civic loss in her passing. 


What Are You Doing at 5:03 O’clock 
Each Day? 


A famous financier recently observed that 
it was for most persons the most important 
time of the whole day, the hour of destiny. 

“At three minutes after five,” he said, 
“your day’s work is done. You are about to 
use or squander four or five precious hours 
of your own time. All day you have been 
working for somebody else. Shortly after 
five o’clock you are called upon to make an 
important decision for yourself. 

“At 5:03 o’clock three out of every ten 
persons are hurrying to the telephone to 
make a date for the evening. Probably 
four are getting listlessly into their wraps 
for the journey home to a wasted evening. 
The remaining three—well, look out for 
them. Some of them are working overtime 
on their jobs. For the company? Well, 
perhaps, but primarily for themselves and 
their future. Check up on yourself at three 
minutes after five.” 

For four hours after that—until nine 
o’clock—your public library with its rich 
store of books stands open for you!—Read- 
er’s Ink. 


A good story has created many an oasis 
in many an otherwise arid life. Many- 
sidedness of interest makes for good morals, 
and millions of our fellows step through 
the pages of a story book into a broader 
world than their nature and their circum- 
stances ever permit them to visit—John 
Cotton Dana, librarian, Newark. 


We have found that good literature more 
than anything else has been the means of 
making our home happy and of our chil- 
dren and us having a better understanding 
of each other. We are hard working farm 


folks and don’t have much time to go any- 
where or travel about any, but we can find 
as much pleasure and happiness, if not 
more, in some good book or magazine.— 
Farmer’s wife in the Progressive Farmer. 
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REPORTS OF THE 1927 DISTRICT MEETINGS 


BEDFORD 


About forty librarians and trustees met 
at Bedford with Miss Minta Stone as 
chairman, March 31st. The meeting was 
opened by singing the following song, tune 
Auld Lang Syne: 


We're here for work right from the start, 
Pray drop your dignity, 

Just laugh and sing with all your heart, 
And show your loyalty. 

May other meetings be forgot, 
Let this one be the best, 

Join in the work we do today, 
Be happy with the rest. 


It seemed that each one followed the sen- 
timent of the song. 

Miss Katherine Frazee of Seymour, read 
a very interesting paper on “Co-operation 
Between Libraries.” She said that the 
material of most of the tools librarians 
had to work with, such as the Library of 
Congress Cards, Booklists, U. S. Catalogue, 
Readers’ Guide, Index to Fairy Stories, 
Index to Short Stories and Index to Songs, 
had been collected through co-operation be- 
tween libraries. Miss Frazee also men- 
tioned interlibrary loan which should be 
used when the library does not have the 
book wanted by the patron. 

A discussion of County Libraries was 
given by Louis J. Bailey. He gave a brief 
history of the County Libraries in Indiana. 
There are 13 county libraries in the state 
which is a very small percentage. We, 
who want a county library in our county, 
must talk it. Have the county nurse, farm 
agent and all the county officials possible 
help and talk to the people every oppor- 
tunity we have. 

The Question Box was opened by Miss 
Ashby, librarian of Bloomington Public Li- 
brary. Her question was on breaking up 
the group readers of the popular book. Miss 
Clark of New Albany Public Library pre- 
sented the question on the advisability of a 
rental shelf. Miss Stone of Bedford ques- 


tioned the discontinuation of borrowers’ 
cards. 

The librarians and trustees had luncheon 
at the Greystone Hotel. After lunch we 
were taken to the Ingall Stone Mill. There 
we saw the stone being cut with diamond 
pointed saws and the carving of designs. 

At the afternoon session Miss Carrie E. 
Scott, head of the Children’s Department of 
the Indianapolis Public Library, gave a 
most instructive talk on “Choosing Books 
for the Adolescent Age.” Miss Scott said 
in part, “Most adolescents spend too much 
time reading mediocre books,—too many 
serials. Boys like stories of adventure. 
Girls like stories that give them thrills.” 
She gave a very helpful list of books to 
have for the adolescent age. 

Mr. Stout, trustee of Paoli Public Li- 
brary, talked on the “Trustee’s Problem.” 
He said that trustees should make out an 
annual budget; know how the money is to 
be spent; should attend library board meet- 
ings regularly; and be wide awake on the 
new books. 

Erma Cox, Secretary. 


WEST LAFAYETTE 


Librarians and trustees of northwestern 
Indiana met in a spirited and enthusiastic 
session at the West Lafayette Public Li- 
brary on Thursday, April 7th, Mrs. Eva 
Dickey, the librarian, presiding. The 
meeting was called to order at 10:30 
a. m. with opening remarks by Mrs. 
Dickey. Miss Edith Thompson of Frankfort 
then gave a most stimulating talk on 
“Professional Reading” in which _ she 
stressed its extreme importance and 
urged that something interesting along 
professional lines be read each day. She 
spoke first of the new books on children’s 
reading and, in particular, of Annie Carroll 
Moore’s “The Three Owls” and of Terman 
and Lima’s “Children’s Reading,” stressing 
the points which make both books particu- 
larly desirable for every library. Sawyer’s 
“The Library and its Contents,” Wheeler’s 
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“The Library and the Community,” Ward’s 
“Publicity for Public Libraries,” and Long’s 
“County Library Service” were also recom- 
mended as especially helpful and necessary 
library tools. 

Miss Mary Pelton, trustee from the 
Benton County Library, spoke on “Profes- 
sional Training” and the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which followed her talk was sufficient 
evidence of the unqualified approval of her 
audience. Miss Pelton characterized the li- 
brary as the great public university, the 
educational center of the community, and 
asserted that this can be true of the insti- 
tution only when it is under the supervision 
of the very highest type of librarianship. 
She urged more and better training and 
greatly deplored the lack of accredited 
schools in Indiana and particularly of the 
type which gives, by attendance during suc- 
cessive summers, credit for a full year’s 
library training. She praised the Wiscon- 
sin, California, and New York plans, and 
ended upon a hopeful note for Indiana. 

Miss Alice D. Stevens of Logansport 
talked on “The Advantages of a County 
Library System,” bringing out the advan- 
tages of size of collection, larger and better 
trained staffs, and economy, as well as in- 
creased service to enlarged territory. 

A round table, led by Miss Hazel B. 
Warren of the Indiana Library and His- 
torical Department, followed. Miss 
Katherine Fisher of Attica, spoke on 
“Co-operation from the Standpoint of the 
Small Library” and enumerated many ways 
in which co-operation made for economy, 
ending with the hope that “this conference 
would help to make co-operation by co- 
operating.” Mrs. Kate B. Hay of the 
Benton County Library gave some splendid 
suggestions for co-operation from the stand- 
point of the county library—union shelf- 
list, poster loans, inter-library loans, library 
visits and interchange of ideas. 

A question box, with Mrs. Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl presiding, was then introduced 
and some interesting and lively discussions 
of the questions followed. The meeting was 
adjourned at a late hour for luncheon at 


the Home Economics Building of Purdue 
University. Music was furnished by mem- 
bers of the Purdue Glee Club and after 
lunch the visitors were taken on a sight- 
seeing trip over the building, after which 
the afternoon session was called to order 
in the lecture room of the Purdue Uni- 
versity Library. 

Mr. Bailey, director of the State Library, 
gave a most helpful talk on library legisla- 
tion in which all the library measures which 
were introduced into the recent legislature 
were discussed and explained in detail and 
the reasons for their success or failure in 
passing given. Much discussion followed 
and various problems in library law were 
presented for untangling. 

A number of interesting exhibits were on 
display in the lecture room of the Purdue 
Library and Mr. Hepburn had very kindly 
arranged for a trip over the entire library, 
as well, at the conclusion of the program. 

Eighty-one were served at luncheon and 
this was about the correct estimate of those 
in attendance. An enthusiastic spirit pre- 
vailed throughout the sessions and informal 
and spirited discussions gave an added zest 
and interest to the meeting. 


Mable L. Deeds, Secretary. 


MARION 


A very enjoyable district meeting was 
held in the Marion Public Library Audito- 
rium April 14 with about eighty trustees and 
librarians present. Miss Daisy Springer, 
librarian of Marion Public Library, presided 
and extended a cordial welcome to all. 

Mrs. Ralph Bertsche, librarian of Alex- 
andria, opened the morning program with 
a talk on “Co-operation between Libraries” 
by means of inter-library loans. She sug- 
gested that several small libraries each 
specialize in one subject and inter-loan, for 
books unused in one library might be used 
in another. 

The subject of “Vacation Reading” was 
presented by Miss Dorothy Eisenhardt, li- 
brarian of Gas City, and was followed by 
a round table discussion on the best methods 
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to interest children in good reading during 
vacation. 

A delightful and interesting paper was 
given by Miss Evangeline Lewis, librarian 
of Pendleton, on “What the Library Can Do 
for the Child of Pre-School Age.” 

A round table on “Everyday Problems” 
was presided over by Miss Hazel B. Warren 
of the State Library. The “Overdue Book” 
problem was discussed by Mrs. Ida Ash- 
baucher, librarian of Bluffton. “Selling 
Non-fiction” was the subject very ably dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Sam Matthews, librarian of 
Tipton, who said that in her library one 
hour each week is given for the public 
review of some worthwhile book. Miss 
Margaret A. Wade, libarian of Anderson, 
talked on “Publicity” and said publicity 
like charity should begin at home, so li- 
brarians should strive to make the libraries 
attractive to the people. She distributed 
publicity material used in her library and 
showed pictures of some of her exhibits. 

Luncheon was served at the Spencer Hotel 
where ae guests were entertained with 
music by Mrs. Kent Wigger and Kent Gage. 

At two o’clock the meeting was opened 
with a discussion of “New Ways to Attract 
Children to the Library” by Mrs. P. L. 
Ferry, librarian of Akron, and Miss Natalie 
Johnston, librarian of Elwood. Both 
stressed the need of co-operation with the 
schools and said if children are pleased 
when they come to the library they will 
come again and bring others with them. 

The librarians were made to see them- 
selves as others see them by Mrs. F. C. 
Swadener of Marion, who gave an interest- 
ing talk on “From the Patron’s Side of the 
Desk.” She said the library is the place to 
select your friends with the aid of the staff 
and that too often patrons failed to ex- 
press their appreciation until too late— 
then said it with flowers. 

“County Wide Service” was presented by 
Louis J. Bailey, director of the State Li- 
brary. He made it plain that if the 600 
townships in Indiana without library serv- 
ice ever secure service it must be through 
county libraries. 


Miss Jennie Rae Hersch, trustee of Port- 
land Public Library, in discussing “Trus- 
tees’ Part in a Successful Library” said 
trustees should co-operate with the libra- 
rian, see that she has plenty of help and 
receives an adequate salary. They should 
also make a careful budget and see that 
for every dollar expended there is value re- 
ceived. 

Four members of the Marion Public Li- 
brary Staff then entertained the guests 
with a clever one-act play entitled “Peg 
Arrives” which was greatly enjoyed by 
everyone present. 

A vote of thanks was given Miss Springer 
and her staff for the great success of the 
meeting. 

Meeting adjourned with a social tea in 
Library Hall. 

Inez Black Wilson, Secretary. 


COLUMBUS 


Thirty librarians and library trustees of 
Southeastern Indiana met at the Columbus 
Public Library, Thursday, April 21. The 
meeting was called to order by Miss Gladys 
Walker, who gave a short talk, and wel- 


.comed the guests to the library. The morn- 


ing session was given over to some new and 
interesting books in non-fiction that were 
reviewed most ably. 

“The Rebellious Puritan” by Morris was 
discussed by Miss Hazel B. Warren. This 
life of Nathaniel Hawthorne is unusual in 
its chapter headings, and is very interest- 
ing. Miss Anna Poucher next reviewed 
“King’s Henchman.” The words were 
written by Edna St. Vincent Millay and 
the music by Deems Taylor. The “Pheasant 
Jungles” by William Beebe was most beauti- 
fully reviewed by Miss Mary Sleeth of 
Rushville. As usual Beebe’s books are most 
interesting, and this one lives up to the 
reputation of the others. There is plenty 
of action, literary merit and, best of all, 
scientific truth. Lawrence’s “Revolt in the 
Desert”? was then discussed by Miss Fern 
DeBeck, who told of his life with the Arabs 
and of their final overthrow of the Turks. 
“George Rogers Clark” by Temple Bodley, 
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reviewed by Miss Olga Ruehl, is especially 
interesting to Indiana people since the 
sesqui-centennial is to be observed in Vin- 
cennes in 1929. Ewer’s “Ant People” com- 
pares favorably with Maeterlinck’s “Life of 
a Bee,” reviewed by Louis J. Bailey together 
with several other books. 

At twelve o’clock the meeting adjourned 
to Snively Inn where luncheon was served. 
After this all the guests were taken to visit 
one of the stations of the Columbus Library, 
located at Maple Grove in a general store. 

At two o’clock the meeting was called to 
order by Miss Walker and the first thing to 
be discussed was Library Problems. Hours, 
pamphlet collection, borrowers’ cards, how 
to interest rural borrowers, publicity, and 
vacation reading clubs all came in for their 
share in the discussion. Miss Dorothy 
Wightman of North Vernon, gave a most 
interesting talk on “County Work in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey.” Miss Katherine 
Frazee of Seymour, then read an excellent 
paper on “Co-operation among Libraries.” 
Mrs. Alexander Sharp of Columbus, read a 
paper on “The Library as a Factor in 
Church and Club Work,” in which she told 
how much benefit she had gotten from the 
library in all kinds of church work and 
how it would be next to impossible to pre- 
pare club papers if it were not for the 
assistance given in our libraries. 

Mrs. H. P. Hughes, representing the 
Columbus Art League, gave a short talk 
and announced that it would be possible for 
the libraries to secure art exhibits at differ- 
ent times during the year. 

Bertha Bowlby, Secretary. 


LEBANON 
The Lebanon district meeting was held in 
the beautiful Ulen Country Club on April 
26th. This country club was a gift to the 
city of Lebanon by Henry C. Ulen. The 


club building is surrounded by eighty-six 
acres of land, containing a fine golf course 
and parkland, and is a wonderful play- 
ground for the people of Lebanon. 

Ffity-six persons registered at the Leb- 
anon Public Library for this meeting and 
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from the library drove to the Country Club, 
which is about three quarters of a mile 
from the city. 

Those responding to the roll call of “Our 
Most Successful Experiment” were—Avon, 
Colfax, Crawfordsville, Fort Wayne, Frank- 
fort, Indianapolis Public Library — Chil- 
dren’s Department—Order Department— 
Riley Hospital Department—Business 
Branch, Indiana State Library—Loan Divi- 
sion—Historical Division—Extension Divi- 
sion, Ladoga, Lebanon—Public and High 
School libraries, Linden, Noblesville, Thorn- 
town, Waveland and Peru. 

Mrs. Cora O. Bynum, librarian Lebanon 
Public Library presided at the morning 
session. 

Miss Edith Thompson, librarian of the 
Frankfort Public Library, gave an interest- 
ing talk on professional reading for libra- 
rians. She thought we should all read 
each day some strictly professional liter- 
ature and in this way keep ourselves in- 
formed on library progress. The magazines 
she recommended for this purpose are— 
Library Journal, Public Libraries, A. L. A. 
Bulletin, A. L. A. Handbook and Proceed- 
ings, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Open 
Shelf, and Library Occurrent. Every li- 
brary should subscribe to some of these, as 
few of them are very expensive. 

The books recommended are: 

Sawyer— Library and its Contents, 
Wheeler — Library and the Community, 
Ward — Publicity for Public Libraries, 
Learned—American Library and the Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge, Moore—Three Owls, 
Oleott—Children’s Reading, Jenison—Sun- 
wise Turn. 

Miss Thompson’s talk gave all of us the 
inspiration to do more thorough profes- 
sional reading in the future. 

In “Children’s Books,” Miss Zella Spence, 
Children’s Librarian, Indianapolis Public 
Library, had a subject of interest to every 
librarian. Miss Spence told about some of 
the newer books for children, giving a 
short synopsis of each book. She also 
brought with her a small collection of chil- 
drens books containing good illustrations. 
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A list of books selected by Miss Spence was 
given to each librarian present. 

The discussion was led by Miss Hazel B. 
Warren, Extension Division Chief, Indiana 
State Library. Miss Warren spoke of the 
Reading with a Purpose series, which will 
be used by the Federated Clubs as a basis 
for reading, with credit for courses read. 
Mr. Louis J. Bailey, state director, will sign 
the credit certificates. The plan is explained 
in the “Club Woman” for April. 

The luncheon was served in the sun 
parlor of the club. The luncheon program 
was in charge of F. F. Combs, vice presi- 
dent of the Lebanon Public Library Board. 

The following program was given during 
the luncheon hour and much enjoyed by the 
visitors: 

Greetings by John Shelby, Pres. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Our Schools and the Library by Supt. 
Paul Van Riper. 

Our Churches and the Library by Rev. 
Hardy Lunt. 

Solo by Mrs. Lester F. Jones. 

Response for Guests by Louis J. Bailey. 

Mr. Bailey presided at the afternoon 
session. 

Business Publicity was very ably handled 
by Miss Ethel Cleland, Librarian Business 
Branch, Indianapolis Public Library. Many 
new ideas of the relation between the busi- 
ness man and the library and the kind of ma- 
terial useful to the business man were dis- 
cussed. Lists of books and magazines were 
given each visitor. Miss Cleland thinks 
money invested in five good magazines of 
business a better investment for the small 
library than the same amount invested in 
books. The five magazines recommended 
are: 

Dry Goods Economist, weekly, illus., 

N. Y. Textile Pub. Co. ........... $6 00 
Sales Management, every other Satur- 

day, illus., Chicago, Dartnell...... 
Advertising and Selling, fortnightly, 

illus., N. Y., Advertising and Sell- 

WE wade nnvestaea cage ucee deeb 3 00 
Printers Ink, weekly, not illus., N. Y., 

Printers Ink Co... 02s ccccsccceces 


System, monthly, illus., Chicago, Shaw 

Puli ©G5. 2 ox secicecenacwnd ance coos an0e 

Miss Cleland thinks the small retail busi- 
ness man, merchant, grocer, etc., should be 
considered first, as the manufacturer has be- 
come organized with money at his command. 
There has been an increased output of busi- 
ness literature for the smaller business de- 
mands. The local newspaper, men’s clubs 
and organizations should be kept informed 
on the library’s business material. 

Biography was discussed by Mrs. Vera 
Leonard, librarian Crawfordsville Public 
Library. Mrs. Leonard recommended sev- 
eral volumes and discussed each with her 
reasons for her recommendation. 

Bodley—George Rogers Clark. 

Wendell—Cotton Mather. 

Leslie—George the Fourth. 

Sedgwick—Cortez the Conquerer. 

Anthony—Catherine the Great. 

Bowers—Jefferson and Hamilton. 

Sandburg—Prairie Years. 

Heart of Emerson’s Journals, ed. by 
Perry. 

Hume—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The trouble the library has in choosing 
biography is not the scarcity or value of 
good biography but the price, which to 
small libraries, is often prohibitive. 

Solos by Miss Lucile Clay afforded a 
pleasant interlude. 

Mr. Bailey spoke on various sub- 
jects of interest in the Indiana Library 
World, such as library legislation, new state 
library building, library school for Indiana, 
certification, etc. Mr. Bailey mentioned 
that Indiana is 6th, 7th and 8th in the 
U. S. in money spent, books read, popula- 
tion served. 

The meeting adjourned with many ex- 
pressions of thanks to Mrs. Bynun, librarian 
of the Lebanon Public Library and to the 
Library Board and all who made the meet- 
ing such a success. 

Lulu M. Miesse, Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY 


A very interesting district meeting was 
held at Cambridge City, April 28th, with 
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about forty librarians and trustees present. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 
a. m. by Charles Cassell, President of the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association. 
Mr. Cassell introduced Emerson Cloyd, 
President of Cambridge City Library Board, 
who extended a warm welcome to the 
visitors. 

Mrs. Ada Bernhardt, of Richmond, gave 
an interesting talk on “Library Loans.” In 
speaking of service one library could render 
to another in loaning books, she mentioned 
the incident of a student being forced to 
delay her graduation one year, because 
their library was unable to borrow a certain 
book, for which she had a special need, 
from another library. 

The discussion was led by Miss Hazel B. 
Warren, who emphasized how each library 
should make a special collection of books 
which were particularly interesting to that 
community. She also gave a list of new 
books and the advisability of reserving 
books was discussed. 

At 12:30 the meeting adjourned to the 
Peacock Inn where a very delightful dinner 
was served. 

At 1:30 p. m. the meeting was continued 
in the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Foss 
rendered several vocal solos. Miss Mary 
Torrance, of Muncie, talked on “County Li- 
braries” and Miss Esther Hamilton, of 
Liberty, spoke on their county library. 

Mr. Bailey spoke of the bills that were up 
before the Legislature and of the crowded 
condition of the State Library. 

At 4:00 p. m. the visitors were taken to 
the Overbeck Pottery where the art of clay 
moulding was demonstrated. 

Vernie Baldwin, Secretary. 


BRAZIL 


Librarians and library trustees of west- 
ern Indiana met at the Brazil Public Li- 
brary on Tuesday, May 10th. The meeting 
was called to order at 10:30 a. m. with 
L. J. Bailey, director of the State Library, 
presiding. Following roll call a round table 
discussion of library problems was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Alice Burns, librarian of 
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Sullivan. Mrs. Burns introduced Miss 
Mary Anderson, of Terre Haute, who gave 
an interesting talk on some of the pre- 
dominating non-fiction titles of the year. 

Miss Hazel B. Warren of the State Li- 
brary Extension Division, introduced her 
subject “Children’s Selected Reading” by 
distributing printed lists of interesting 
books for children. Some of the books 
which Miss Warren designated as being 
especially worth while were: Etiquette, Jr., 
by Mary E. Clark; Jungle Beasts and Men, 
by Mukerji; Boys’ Eye View of the Arctic, 
by Kenneth Rawson; Yesterday and Today, 
by Louis Untermyer; Winnie the Pooh, by 
Milne; Tale of the Good Cat Jupie, by 
Whiteman. 

The value of publicity in relation to li- 
brary service was discussed by Mrs. Alice 
Burns. She stated that the local newspaper, 
containing lists of new titles and book re- 
views, was an important medium of pub- 
licity. Attractive posters and prominent 
displays of books pertaining to various 
hobbies also serve to arouse the interest of 
the library’s patrons. 

The subject “Undesirables” was chosen by 
Mrs. Gerna Gunnison, librarian of the 
Brazil Public Library. She urged that the 
problem of children who visit the library 
only to loaf could be solved by personal con- 
tact with the children. The librarian 
should endeavor to discover their individual 
interests and help them with suggestions of 
suitable books. 

Luncheon was served by the ladies of the 
Presbyterian Church. . 

The topic “Co-operation Between Libra- 
ries,” was jointly discussed by Miss Marga- 
ret Cooper, librarian at Linton, and Miss 
Grace Davis, of Terre Haute. Miss Cooper 
stressed the importance of state and dis- 
trict meetings where ideas can be exchanged 
and problems discussed. Miss Davis stated 
that co-operation is as old as the library 
itself, emphasizing the value of inter-library 
loans. 

Mrs. Luella B. Wagner, of Carlisle, in 
her talk on “Woman’s Clubs and the Li- 
brary,” stated that the library was of great 
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aid to club women and recommended that 
the club women submit their year books and 
programs to the librarian so that she will 
be prepared to render efficient service. 

Mrs. Cora O. Bynum of Lebanon reported 
on new children’s books, describing some of 
the most attractive juvenile books of the 
season. She prefaced her remarks with the 
statement that library work is considered a 
“Bread and Butter Job,” but it is in reality 
a “Bread and Jam Job,” and that children 
are the “jam.” 

Mr. Bailey in his discussion of county li- 
brary service described the development and 
growth of county libraries in this country— 
the first being formed in Marion County in 
1840. He stated that there are one million 
people in Indiana who are not reached by 
library service and that the solution of this 
problem lies in county library extension. 
The speaker outlined the necessary pro- 
cedure in establishing a county library and 
stressed the benefits to be derived from this 
type of library. 

“Adult Education” was the topic chosen 
by Arthur Cunningham, librarian of In- 
diana State Normal, Terre Haute. It is 
the purpose of the Normal library, Mr. 
Cunningham stated, to assist teachers in 
every way possible .to carry on their edu- 
cation and training. Books are loaned free 
of charge to students taking correspondence 
or extension work. All libraries to some ex- 
tent contribute to adult education, with 
their Reading with a Purpose series, club 
work, special reading lists, and individual 
advice. 

The program in its entirety was most 
inspiring and beneficial. At its close a de- 
lightful tea was enjoyed. 

Esther Rohner, Secretary. 


BOONVILLE 

The librarians and trustees of southwest- 
ern Indiana met at Boonville, May 12th. 
Mrs. Anne Isley, librarian, opened the meet- 
ing by introducing. as chairman, Mrs. J. U. 
Bennett, the first president and surviving 
member of the first Boonville board. Re- 
sponses to roll call were “Thoughts from 


New Books” and the suggestions made were 
arousing and valuable. Miss Zelda Ziliak 
of the Princeton library read a good paper 
on “Circulating Poetry” explaining its emo- 
tional appeal to young and old. » Miss Emma 
B. Phillips of Tell City, presided over the 
question box. “What shall we do with so 
much filing material coming into the li- 
brary?” Several gave answers: Make sure 
you have enough filing space; sort for most 
valuable material and destroy the rest; 
destroy after keeping for one year, etc. 
“What rules should the library have about 
accepting gift books?” Miss McCollough 
suggested “accept all gifts and sort them 
for what is of value to the library and sell 
the rest.” Suggestions of giving unwanted 
books to jails, prisons or mountain schools 
were made. 

The afternoon session opened with a one 
act play “Brothers in Arms” read by Mrs. 
Minnie Bateman of Boonville. Miss Louise 
M. Husband of New Harmony, followed 
with a discussion of “Modern Fiction” giv- 
ing a broad view of the history and progress 
of novel writing and some decisive conclu- 
sions about the newer forms of it. Miss 
Hazel B. Warren spoke on the “Extension 
of Library Service,” telling of the need of 
books and libraries to the 75% of the rural 
districts in Indiana without local service. 
Miss Inez Crandle of Evansville told of the 
county work being done in Vanderburgh 
County through its 52 stations and the 
greater satisfaction of the people as com- 
pared with previous limited township exten- 
sion. Mrs. Jessie M. Mauck of Owensville, 
testified to the eagerness of the county boys 
and girls to get books from the library. 
Miss Lola E. Nolte of Mt. Vernon, discussed 
the extension work in Posey County. She 
said that one primary teacher in a rural 
school told that ninety percent of her pupils 
had improved one hundred percent after 
library books were brought out to them. 
Miss Ruth Latshaw of Evansville, talked 
of methods for increasing the use of books 
and introducing new books to readers. A 
fine collection of posters was used for illus- 
tration. 
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At the close of the session the visitors 
enjoyed a delightful tea with the Boonville 
library board and wives of the trustees. 

Mrs. Anna Allen, Secretary. 


LIGONIER 


A district meeting of the librarians and 
trustees of the northeastern part of the 
state was held at the Ligonier Public Li- 
brary on May 17. Mrs. Lena W. Stans- 
bury, the local librarian, arranged for the 
crowd to assemble to the music of the 
Ligonier school band. Twenty-four libra- 
rians and twenty-three trustees registered, 
representing thirteen towns. 

The morning session opened at eleven 
o’clock, Miss Hazel B. Warren, Chief Ex- 
tension Division, in charge. A. E. Kelley, 
President Ligonier Public Library Trustees, 
was introduced and extended to every one 
a most hearty welcome. Mr. Kelley is a 
great booster for his home town. He said 
that co-operation, loyalty and civic pride in 
local improvements, have made his commu- 
nity an ideal place in which to live. 

Miss Mayme C. Snipes, librarian Public 
Library, Columbia City, talked on the 
“County Library.” She followed the growth 
and success of county libraries in Indiana 
and suggested that the fact that there were 
thirteen county libraries might possibly be 
a “jinx.” Miss Snipes compared the ad- 
vantages of the county unit with that of 
the township library and proved that con- 
solidation in public libraries makes for 
economy, more effective service, larger book 
stock, more efficient ways of distribution 
and makes it possible to have a trained 
librarian in charge who will be able to co- 
operate with all organizations and render a 
high grade of library service. This talk 
was followed by an interesting discussion. 

A round table was directed by Miss 
Warren. The first subject, “Co-operation 
between the school and the library,” was 
given by Mr. Allen, Superintendent of the 


Ligonier Public Schools. He pointed out the . 


many things that are of interest both to 
teachers and librarians. 
Miss Leora Yeagy, librarian Public Li- 


brary Waterloo, talked on “How we should 
read our books.” She urged that we study 
characters and become better acquainted 
with the many interesting people in stand- 
ard literature. 

Louis J. Bailey, director State Library, 
was introduced and talked on the library 
budget. The relative importance of funds 
making up the budget was discussed, also 
the recent law passed by the State Legisla- 
ture regarding the transferring of funds. 

The question box under the direction of 
Miss Elizabeth Rockwell, librarian Public 
Library, Goshen, brought out a discussion 
of book rental collections. 

At the close of the morning session the 
meeting adjourned to the Hotel Ligonier 
where a delicious luncheon was served. 

The response to the roll call for the after- 
noon session was, “My 1927 plan for collect- 
ing and recording local history.” All 
agreed that it was the duty of every library 
to take an active part in collecting and pre- 
serving local and state history. 

Mr. Kelley who made the welcome address 
of the forenoon was asked to talk about the 
“Model Library Trustee.” He said that the 
first and most essential thing for any trus- 
tee to do was to find a satisfactory libra- 
rian and turn things over to her. He 
should then spend probably one evening a 
month in the library, be familiar with the 
budget, look after the business end, be be- 
hind the work of the librarian and willing 
to take a place on library programs. 

Mrs. G. B. Bunyan, librarian Public Li- 
brary, Kendallville, in discussing “Co-opera- 
tion between libraries,” brought out the 
value of service that one library may render 
another and the wealth of material that is 
available to public libraries from the State 
and University Libraries. 

The subject assigned Miss Mary Rossell, 
Head of Circulation Department, Fort 
Wayne and Allen County Library, Fort 
Wayne, was “How to stimulate reading.” 
She said that the librarians of today were 
of the class that get the books to the peo- 
ple. In an able discussion she told of their 


work in preparing lists of books, lists that 
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meet individual requests, vacation lists, spe- 
cial lists of interest to communities, mailing 
lists and lists of new books published in 
the local papers. Miss Rossell stated that 
the value of personal contact should never 
be overlooked and that with a knowledge, 
love and enthusiasm for books we are bound 
to promote better reading and culture. 

Miss Ella F. Corwin, librarian Public Li- 
bray, Elkhart, discussed the “Outstanding 
books of the year.’? She commented briefly 
on many of the books of 1926 and in conclu- 
sion said that books prove their true worth 
by being able to meet certain tests. 

Mr. Bailey in discussing “State Prob- 
lems” talked on recent bills pertaining to 
public libraries. He spoke of the outlook 
for a State Library Building and stressed 
the importance of local influence in help- 
ing secure a favorable outcome. 

Mrs. Anne Metzger, Secretary. 


PLYMOUTH 


More than fifty librarians and library 
trustees, representing cities and towns of 
northern Indiana, met at the Plymouth 
Public library on Wednesday, May 18th. 

Following informal greetings in the main 
room of the library, the meeting was called 
to order at 10:30 a. m. in the auditorium. 
Miss Jane Aspinall, the librarian presided. 
Mrs. Harry Humrichouser of the Plymouth 
Board of Trustees spoke a few cordial 
words of welcome. In response to roll call, 
publicity ideas were given and many new 
and helpful suggestions offered. Miss Grace 
M. Stingly, of Rochester, talked on “Li- 
brary Rules” comparing old time rules with 
present day methods. She touched upon 
rules covering the lending of books, number 
of books to a patron, teacher’s privileges, 
renewals, lending of periodicals, transfer of 
books, reserves, fines, etc. The point made 
by Miss Stingly was that the flexibility of 
library rules should be adapted to the in- 
dividual case and judgment of the atttend- 
ant. Carlin Myers of Mentone, then gave 
the “Trustee’s Viewpoint.” Mr. Meyers 
felt that the trustee in the small commu- 
nity sometimes lacked interest and did not 


attend meetings regularly, he even urged 
radical procedure to promote attendance. 
Miss Hazel B. Warren then introduced Miss 
Bess Palmer of the South Bend library, who 
discussed “Efficiency at the charging desk.” 
Miss Palmer spoke of the librarian and her 
assistants as hostess and assistant host- 
esses, and the patrons as guests. She ad- 
vised special attention and explanation of 
library rules, etc., to all new patrons. She 
urged that librarians read reviews to enable 
them to recommend books intelligently, and 
to do reference with speed and efficiency. 

At 12:00 o’clock the meeting adjourned 
and a luncheon was served at the Ross 
House. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
two vocal solos sung by Oscar Cullison of 
Plymouth. This was followed by two num- 
bers by the Plymouth high school quartet. 
Miss Aspinall then presented C. E. Burns 
of the Children’s Foundation of Valparaiso, 
whose subject was “Influence of Good Liter- 
ature on Children”. He said children can 
change the race and the book can change 
the child. He compared books to food and 
emphasized the importance of a well-bal- 
anced mental diet for children. He referred 
to books as companions and the realism 
with which children read. Mr. Burns 
stressed the importance of the librarian’s 
work with children. His message was of 
most vital interest as he knows both chil- 
dren and literature. Miss Nita Barnett of 
Kewanna led a round table discussion on 
“Co-operation of Libraries”. She suggested 
more team work between libraries and many 
expressed their appreciation of the assist- 
ance given by the State Library and In- 
diana University Library. Louis J. Bailey 
talked on library legislation. He explained 
the sinking fund and the issuing of bonds 
by the Library Board. He also discussed 
the new budget law and the certification 
bill, and asked the support of the librarians 
through their representatives in obtaining a 
new State Library Building. 

C. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of the 
Plymouth schools, closed the program with 
a talk on co-operation of libraries and 
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schools. He told of the Friday afternoon 
library hour in the Plymouth schools, at 
which time the children give book reviews. 
He brought out the fact that much could 
be accomplished both for the school and 
library by working together. A general 
discussion followed many of the numbers 
on the program and the entire meeting was 
delightfully informal. 
Leah J. Power, Secretary. 


EAST CHICAGO 


Approximately seventy-five library rep- 
resentatives and visitors from Hammond, 
Gary, Crown Point, Valparaiso, South 
Bend, Lowell, Whiting, Hebron, Michigan 
City and Indianapolis attended the district 
library meeting, held at the Elks’ Temple 
in East Chicago on Friday, May 20th. 

The meeting opened at 10:30 a.m. with a 
greeting to the visitors by Frank Whitmore, 
Librarian at East Chicago and chairman 
of the district, and lasted until 4:30 p.m., 
with luncheon served in the Elks’ Temple 
dining room. 

The morning session consisted of a talk 
on “Library Essentials”, by Miss Orpha M. 
Peters of the Gary Public Library, who 
stressed the word “Service” as being made 
up of the two most essential things in any 
library, namely, books—well selected, and 
assistants trained to administer them. She 
emphasized also Adult Education, especially 
through the “Reading-with-a-purpose” se- 
ries of the A. L. A. Miss Florence A. All- 
man of the Hammond Public Library spoke 
next on her experiences in the Kern County 
Public Library at Bakersfield, California. 
Mrs. Grace B. Osterhus of South Bend rep- 
resented Miss Tutt, who was absent because 
of illness, and spoke on the “Value and 
Preservation of Local Historical Material” 
and how pamphlets, clippings and scrap- 
books on this subject were cared for in 
their library. The last morning hour was 
turned over to Albert R. Nichols, librarian 
at Hammond, who conducted an informal 
discussion on library problems. The first 


subject was “Co-operation” or “How Libra- 
rians of the Community Can Help Each 


Other”. Miss Mabel Tinkham, Reference 
Librarian of Gary, and Mrs. Johnson, Ref- 
erence Librarian of Hammond, both gave 
lists of various collections to be found in 
the district. Mrs. Osterhus spoke on pub- 
lic documents. Miss Helen Duggan of 
Whiting opened the discussion of “Restrict- 
ed Books” by telling what was done in her 
library. A general discussion of library 
hours for Sundays and holidays followed. 

The afternoon session began at 2:30 when 
we again gathered in the assembly room 
to listen to J. C. M. Hanson, Librarian of 
the University of Chicago, give an address 
on the “Library of Congress” and some of 
the things achieved during his thirteen and 
one-half years there, especially of the adop- 
tion of universal cataloging rules. Mr. 
Hanson substituted for Miss Ahern, editor 
of “Libraries”, who was called out of town 
just previous to the meeting. 

During the remainder of the afternoon 
Miss Mildred Gottlieb of Gary conducted 
a book symposium, in which some recent 
books of importance—Hewins’ “Mid-Cen- 
tury Child and Her Books”, Cendrars’ ' 
“Sutter’s Gold”, Ludwig’s “Napoleon”, Gil- 
key’s “Faith for a New Generation”, and 
Dorothy Parker’s “Enough Rope” and 
“Story of a Wonder Man”, Ring Lardner’s 
autobiography, were reviewed respectively 
by Mrs. May Homeier of Crown Point, Miss 
Miriam Reyer of South Bend, Mrs. O. F. 
Campbell of Whiting, Miss Zada Carr of 
Valparaiso and Miss Gottlieb herself. 

Hazel F. Long, Secretary. 


Books, I believe, have influenced human 
thought beyond everything else. Books are 
really people talking. Not only the author, 
but his imagined characters. 

No matter how much we may associate 
with people, time, after all, is very brief 
and we can meet and talk with but a com- 
parative few. But we can have a thousand 
people in books and in imaginary characters 
right at our very finger tips as our friends. 
And we can choose each friend for each 
mood that is ours.—Adams. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 1927 


The twenty-sixth annual summer school 
for librarians and library assistants was 
held June 18-July 29 in the Senate 
Chamber, State House. Thirty-five stu- 
dents registered, but one left the second 
day, because of sickness. Thirty-four suc- 
cessfully completed the course. The class 
this year was more evenly balanced educa- 
tionally than usual. Several had had 
college work and all were conscientious 
good students. Two definitely-appointed 
school librarians were in the class, seven li- 
brarians and twenty-five assistants. 

The lectures as outlined were: 


LECTURES FOR 1927 


CATALOGING—Miss Elizabeth Ohr. 18 
hours. 
CLASSIFICATION—Miss Elizabeth Ohr. 
12 hours. 
REFERENCE WORK—Miss 
Warren. 12 hours. 
.BOOK SELECTION COURSE—40 hours: 
Children’s Literature and Work with 
Children. Miss Carrie E. Scott. 10 
hours. 
General Principles of Book Selection. 
Miss Ethel F. McCollough, Evansville. 
4 hours. 
Books for School Libraries. 
hanna Klingholz, Flint. 2 hours. 
Periodicals. Louis J. Bailey. 
Local History Material. Miss Esther U. 
MeNitt. 
Trade Bibliography. 
- Henley. 2 hours. 
Order and Accession Methods. 
zel B. Warren. 4 hours. 
Public Documents. Miss Florence Venn. 
Books on Science and Technology. Miss 
Amy Winslow. 
Business Books. Miss Ethel Cleland. 
History and Travel Books. Miss Wilma 
Reeve. 
Literature and Language Books. 
Marcia Furnas. 


Hazel B. 


Miss Jo- 


Miss Eunice D. 


Miss Ha- 


Miss 


Fiction. Miss Cerene Ohr. 3 hours. 

Books of Biography. Mrs. Vera Leon- 
ard, Crawfordsville. 

Literature of the Fine Arts. 
ta Smith. 

Modern Poetry. Louis J. Bailey. 

Economic and Social Questions. 
Nellie M. Coats. 

Reading Seminars. 
hours. 

Children’s Literature Seminar. Miss Car- 
rie E. Scott. 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION — 25 

hours: 

History, Laws and Management. Louis 
J. Bailey. 4 hours. 

Loan Work. Miss Elizabeth C. Ronan, 
Flint. 4 hours. 

Rural Extension. 


Miss Gret- 


Miss 


Louis J. Bailey. 2 


Miss Alice Stevens, 


Logansport. 

Traveling Libraries. Miss Eunice D. 
Henley. 

Library Co-operation. Miss Florence 
Venn. 

Binding Methods and Problems. W. T. 
Suhy, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Visit to an Indianapolis Bindery. 

Mending and Repair of Books. Mrs. Sam 


Matthews, Tipton. 

Work of the State Library. Miss Flor- 
ence Venn. 

Schcol Relations. Miss Elizabeth Ohr. 

School Library Methods. Miss Johanna 
Klingholz, Flint. 3 hours. 

Library Handwriting. Miss Hazel B. 
Warren. 

Publicity Methods. Miss Margaret Wade, 
Anderson. 

Library Work as a Profession. Charles 
H. Compton, St. Louis. 

The Indiana Historical Bureau. Christo- 
pher B. Coleman, Director. 

Visit to Noblesville Public Library. 


A visit to the National Bindery was very 
interesting, and under Mr. Schnabel’s direc- 
tion it was very instructive. On July 21 
the class visited the Noblesville Public Li- 
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brary. The trip was made in a chartered 
bus. Miss Lula Miesse, Librarian, was a 
delightful hostess, and the students all 
gained many good ideas as to how a good li- 
brary should be administered. 

On the last two days of the session a 
Summer Conference was held. The meet- 
ing was in the Indiana State Supreme Court 
Room, State House. About one hundred 
and forty librarians attended, and we were 
very much pleased with the interest shown. 
This was our first attempt at a summer 
meeting, and many requested that it be con- 
tinued as an annual affair. 


The program follows: 


Thursday morning 


Problems of Library Administration. 
Chairman, Louis J. Bailey. 
The publicity I want—and get. 
Miriam Netter, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Warsaw. 
Systematic planning of work. 
Ethel G. Baker, Acting Librarian, 
Public Library, South Bend. 
What troubles me—An open discussion, 
led by Margaret Wade, Librarian, 
Public Libary, Anderson. 


Thursday afternoon 
The Library’s Books. 
Chairman, Charles E. Rush. 
Weeding the library garden. 
Bertha Ashby, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Bloomington. 
The newer fiction. 
Mayme C. Snipes, Librarian, Public 
Library, Columbia City. 
Some new books—non-fiction. 
Mrs. Sam Matthews, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Tipton. 


Friday morning 
Library Extension. 
Chairman, Hazel B. Warren. 
The outlook for library extension. 


Herbert §S. Hirshberg, Librarian, 
Ohio State Library, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Helping the schools. 
Bertine E. Weston, Public Library, 
Ft. Wayne. 

Points for discussion, led by 
Elizabeth Ohr, Head School Libra- 
ries Division, Indianapolis. 


Friday afternoon 


The Children’s Library. 
Chairman, Carrie E. Scott. 

Some outstanding books useful in school 
work. 

Zella Spence, Head Central Chil- 
dren’s Room, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis. 

Selecting the best of the current books. 
Julia F. Carter, Chief, Children’s 
Department, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati. 

The foreign child and the book. 

Vera Morgan, Librarian, Haughville 
Branch Library, Indianapolis. 


On Thursday evening forty enjoyed an 
informal dinner together at the Lincoln 
Room of the Hotel Lincoln. 

Most of the Summer School students 
stayed at the Blue Triangle (residence of 
the Y. W. C. A.), and the associations were 
very pleasant. The second day of the ses- 
sion the staff of the Indiana State Library 
greeted all the students at an informal tea. 
A picnic in Ellenberger woods proved a 
very delightful affair, and a social evening 
at Miss Warren’s home helped the girls to 
get better acquainted and made for a 
friendly social spirit. 





1927 Summer School Students 


Adams, Meryl R., Terre Haute. 
Allen, Mrs. Anna M., Newburgh. 
Asbury, Virginia, Terre Haute. 
Barkalow, Harriett E., Indianapolis. 
Bernstein, Doris, Indianapolis. 
Bloomer, Gertrude, Mishawaka. 
Brown, Lucille, Otterbein. 
Burnett, Josephine P., Rockville. 
Castle, Ruth G., Brookville. 
Clark, Dorothy L., Martinsville. 
Clark, Ethel, Greentown. 
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Domer, Mrs. Hazel M., South Whitley. 
Fleming, Rebecca, Syracuse. 
Forthoffer, Margaret, Mt. Vernon. 
Friedrich, Maria, Hobart. 

Hanna, Hazel Mae, Bloomington. 
Harter, Ruth E., Montpelier. 
Harvey, Josephine, Plainfield. 
Hostetler, Lucille D., South Bend. 
Huffman, Maye B., Rockville. 
Jaquith, Julia F., South Bend. 
Kinne, Lorraine, Valparaiso. 
Kiper, Mrs. Maude, Boonville. 
Lukens, Alice, Evansville. 
Lumaree, Cornelia, Wabash. 
Marquette, Virginia Carolyn, Columbus. 
Mason, Irene, Indianapolis. 

Mount, Jewell, Scottsburg. 
Overdeer, Alice L., Columbia City. 
Ruch, Mary J., Hammond. 

Seider, Beatrice M., Lakeville. 
Thornton, Alice, Merom. 

Tice, Myra Alice, Goodland. 
Wilkie, Julia W., Elwood. 


“Almost every financial and _ business 
leader I know is a great reader. 
Every line of work, every industry, oats 
profession today has its ‘literature,’ its 
books and its periodicals. Find a 
business man, whether young or mature, 
who studies the best books and periodicals 
dealing with business and you can safely 
conclude that he is likely to make head- 
way.”—B. C. Forbes. 


The future of America depends upon the 
intelligence of the community and the libra- 
rian through his profession can safeguard 
that future by helping to mould and develop 
the intelligent citizen. to develop 
a generation of open-minded youth, out of 
which shall evolve the new America. From 
the standpoint of adult education no agency 
can compare in effectiveness with the effi- 
ciently-organized library.—Marion L. Bur- 
ton, late president, University of Michigan. 
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If I had my life to live over again I would 
have made a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once a week; 
for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have been kept active 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a 
loss of happiness, and may possibly be in- 
jurious to the intellect, and more probably 
to the moral character by enfeebling the 
emotional part of our nature.—Darwin. 


“Men have always found it necessary to 
tell what they thought about the world; as 
it changed, to find new values in terms of 
old emotions. The Hebrews used proph- 
ecies; the Greeks, drama; the Puritans, ser- 
mons. Nobody can escape doing this 
rethinking and reliving of values in any 
age. Some do it narrowly and thinly, cau- 
tiously and gropingly; others richly. To 
my mind one of the peculiar values of con- 
temporary fiction is its power to stretch the 
mind—for high-brow and low-brow alike— 
and unify by an aesthetic experience a 
changing world.” — Charles Rumford 
Walker. 


When I consider what some books have 
done for the world, and what they are doing, 
how they keep up our hope, awaken new 
courage and faith, soothe pain, give an ideal 
life to those whose hours are cold and hard, 
bind together distant ages and foreign 
lands, create new worlds of beauty, bring 
down truth from heaven; I give eternal 
blessings for this gift, and thank God for 
books.—James Freeman Clarke, historian. 


One of the functions of the modern li- 
brary is that of a huge cyclopedia, kept con- 
tinually up te date by the acquisition of 
new material—books, periodicals, prints, 
pamphlets, clippings, publicity matter and 
manuscripts. In this kind of serv- 
ice the library is for the moment getting 
away from books and nearer to the worker, 
whether at home, in school or laboratory, or 
in commerce and industry.—A. E. Bostwick. 
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BOOK LISTS AND THE NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK NOTES 


An interesting book by an Indiana au- 
thor is Henry Lane Wilson’s “Diplomatic 
Episodes in Mexico, Belgium and Chili’. 
Mr. Wilson was ambassador to Mexico for 
more than four years, and previous to this 
time he served as minister to Chili and Bel- 
gium. The book contains much valuable 
information about places and people of 
these countries. Doubleday, 1927, $2.00. 


Louis Ludlow, a native Hoosier and for- 
merly a member of the staff of the Indian- 
apolis Star, has written a political satire 
called “Senator Solomon Spiffledink”. It is 
the story of Solomon Spiffiedink’s life from 
the beginning in Bloomingdale, Indiana, to 
his membership in the United States Sen- 
ate. The author has been a member of the 
congressional press gallery for more than 
a quarter of a century and gathered his 
material during this time. According to 
Mr. Ludlow’s own statement Senator Solo- 
mon Spiffledink is entirely a child of the 
author’s invention and not an individual. 
Pioneer Book Company, Washington, D. C., 
1927. 


Thomas James De La Hunt, writer for 
the Evansville Courier, has compiled a “His- 
tory of the Workingmen’s Institute” from 
original documents of that organization. 


A revised and enlarged second edition of 
the Biography Section of the Standard Cat- 
alog has been issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. It is edited by Minnie Earl Sears and 
about five hundred new titles are included 
to take the place of some withdrawn, mak- 
ing a total of 1,150 titles. Small and me- 
dium-sized libraries will receive good help 
from this list. $2.00. 


The American Library Association has 
just published an important 76-page pam- 
phlet on the care and treatment of music 
in a library. It is listed as Contribution 
No. 1 of the Committee on Cataloging and 
is edited by Miss Ruth Wallace, head of 
the Catalog Department of the Indianap- 


olis Public Library. As the title implies it 
does not consider books about music nor the 
purchase and publication of music. Vic- 
trola records and music rolls are included 
and a valuable table of keys, a list of musi- 
cal terms used in cataloging and a very 
good list of reference books. Other chap- 
ters consider the classification of music, 
use of book numbers, cataloging rules, sub- 
ject headings and binding. To any library 
with even a small collection of music it is 
a valuable sourse of assistance. Price 75 
cents. 


Story indexes are always useful and a 
new one of value to school libraries and to 
all public libraries that co-operate with 
schools or have school work divisions has 
been compiled by Elizabeth Ohr, head of the 
school libraries division of the Indianapolis 
Public Library. The title is “Stories and 
Poems for Opening Exercises, an Index”. 
Over forty books are indexed under such 
headings as ambition, animals, birds, 
Christmas, contentment, courage, duty, 
Easter flowers, generosity, industry, kind- 
ness, nature, patriotism, spring, Thanks- 
giving Day, trees, winter and dozens of 
others. A. L. A., 40 cents. 

Simple Library Cataloging, by Susan 
Grey Akers, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science, Library School of the University 
of Wisconsin, has recently been published 
by the American Library Association, price 
$1.25. The book fills a long-felt need for 
simple cataloging instruction for the small 
libraries. “The purpose of this manual is 
to give to the librarian, who lacks profes- 
sional education and experience under 
expert guidance, the necessary directions 
for accessioning, classifying and cataloging 
a collection of printed material in order 
that it may be available for use. Further- 


more, an effort has been made to avoid 
many of the technical terms commonly used 
in describing these processes, to define those 
which are used, and to state the necessary 
rules clearly and simply and as briefly as 
These rules have been adapted 


possible. 
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from the authorities on cataloging.” For 
those who have not seen this book the con- 
tents serve as a good summary. Chapters 
take up simply and accurately the following 
subjects: Classification, choice of personal 
names, forms of names of anonymous clas- 
sics, catalog cards for fiction, author 
catalog cards for non-fiction, choice of sub- 
ject headings, secondary catalog cards for 
non-fiction, forms of names of organiza- 
tions, catalog cards for sets and continua- 
tions, arrangement of cards in a catalog, 
library of congress printed catalog cards, 
how to order and how to use them, accession 
record and cataloging supplies. The appen- 
dixes give: List of definitions of the 
technical terms used in this manual, abbre- 
viations, list of references on cataloging 
and of aids for the cataloger. We feel that 
it will be helpful in many small libraries. 


The following is a good example for a 
weekly book review column: 





READ A BOOK A WEEK 











“It is out—it never stays in,” said the 
attendant at the Public Library loan desk, 
when someone asked for a copy of “Smoky”, 
by Will James. That is very good proof 
of the popularity of a book, and this par- 
ticular book is one which is appreciated by 
readers of all ages. 

“Smoky” was just a pony, a cow pony, 
born out in the wilds, and destined from 
the day of his birth for adventure. The 
joy and freedom of life in the open are his 
at the beginning of his career and here he 
meets both friends and enemies and has 
many an encounter with his natural foes. 
Then the little mouse-colored pony has his 
first meeting with man. He is roped and 
branded and suffers other indignities, but 
wins a faithful friend. It is a “horse 
story”—yes—but not by any means an ordi- 
nary one. It is a masterpiece. It cannot 
well be compared with any other story for 
it has a fascination all its own, and you 
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will want to read it all at one sitting. The 
wild range life, the desert, ranch life and 
the rodeo are vividly pictured—as “Smoky” 
viewed them. You will like “Smoky’s” good 
friend, the broncho-buster, who tamed him. 

The author is also an artist and he has 
illustrated the book with his own sketches— 
excellent ones. 

This book has just won a prize, the New- 
bery Medal, which is a prize offered each 
year for the best book suitable for boys and 
girls to read. A committee appointed by 
the American Library Association has 
awarded the prize this year to “Smoky”. 
Men and boys particularly love it. The 
Public Library has it in both adult and 
juvenile departments. If you read it you 
will never forget Clinty, the cow-puncher, 
or “Smoky”, the lovable little mouse-col- 
ored horse that had a mind and a heart 
and a character of his own.—M. A. W., in 
Anderson Herald. 


SHALL THOUGHT BE FREE? 


We do not think much of the excited as- 
sertions of certain eastern college profes- 
sors that “the minds of those who wish to 
suppress such books as the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
and the ‘Decameron’ are obscene rather 
than the books themselves.” Some self-ap- 
pointed censors. are no doubt of unclean 
minds, but we suspect the impassioned pro- 
fessors when in a calmer mood would ad- 
mit that there are passages in the 
“Arabian Nights” and in the “Decameron” 
that may be classified as obscene by a quite 
normal and reasonable mind, if there is any 
meaning in the term obscene at all. When 
Prof. Erskine says that “there is no obscen- 
ity in nature” and that “obscenity is a men- 
tal condition” he may be stating a 
metaphysical truth, but he is not giving 
a reason against censorship. The “Ara- 
bian Nights” are not nature but art, words 
addressed to the mind, and the treasury 
department aims at the protection of the 
mind from their effect. Obscene means “of- 
fensive to chastity or modesty; expressing 
or presenting to the mind or view something 
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that delicacy, purity and decency forbid to 
be exposed.” We are quite certain that 
Prof. Erskine will not read aloud to his 
class, or at any rate to any public audience 
of average readers, many passages in the 
“Arabian Nights” or the “Decameron”. 

In short the professors are neither candid 
nor relevant to the real issue. The treas- 
ury is not trying to suppress a book which 
has no obscenity in it because it defines as 
obscene what is not obscene. The “Ara- 
bian Nights” contains obscenity because the 
life of which it is a vivid document included 
obscenity. The real issue raised by the 
censorship is that of the right of an adult 
citizen to read what he pleases and not to 
be prevented from doing so by the govern- 
ment acting as agent for some one who 
thinks he ought not to read it. 

This is an issue of freedom of judgment 
and it is presented in its strongest form in 
the censorship of reading. Censorship of 
playhouses involves some other considera- 
tions. Also it is expedient and justifiable 
in principle that we safeguard the imma- 
ture from reading for which youth is unpre- 
pared. That, as we have said, is a 
problem of administration. But when a 
law empowers a government agency to pre- 
vent an adult citizen from reading any book 
he chooses to read it is exercising authority 
over his conscience and shutting his mind 
within walls not of his making. 

In a free society such as ours is supposed 
to be this is an act of essential tyranny, 
and the fact that it is imposed by the 
agency of a political majority does not al- 
ter its character. It is a denial of the right 
of moral judgment and a suppression of 
freedom of thought, which are the most 
fundamental and essential of rights in a 
free society. The essence of this freedom 
is that though every citizen in the republic 
save one thinks that this one ought not 
to think as he thinks, nevertheless he shall 
be free so to think. What he does may 
affect others and is properly within the 
restraint of the collective will. But what 
he thinks is his own, and when the Amer- 
ican people have lost respect for this right 
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they have lost their liberty, and no moral 
tall talk can hide the catastrophe. 

The problem of attack upon the evil in- 
fluences of immoral writing is one for the 
church and for those agencies of suasion 
which a civilized society possesses. Thus 
the Pope, it is reported from Rome, has 
inaugurated a special effort to impress the 
membership of the Catholic church with 
hurtful tendencies in contemporary litera- 
ture. This is the function of a religious 
authority, the duty of which is to reach the 
mind and conscience of those who volun- 
tarily recognize it as their religious guide 
and interpreter. It is not the function of 
the political state. It is not a proper or 
practicable subject for the secular agencies 
of government. The churches, the schools, 
the family, the press in its broadest sense, 
all the agencies of persuasion and enlight- 
enment should use their varied means of 
counteracting or preventing vicious influ- 
ences in books. But suppression by force 
of law, enforced by the political instruments 
of government, is not justifiable in a free 
state except within the limits of practical 
protection of the immature and the preven- 
tion of public scandal.—Editorial in Chica- 
go Tribune. 


WANTED 
The new library at Bicknell would like 
to secure a used nine- or twelve-tray card 
catalog cabinet. Write to Myrtle Weather- 
holt, Librarian. 


CHANGES IN STAFF OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES SINCE THE 1926 
ANNUAL REPORT WAS 


PRINTED 
Town Librarian 
Bicknell ...... ..Myrtle Weatherholt 
Dugger .aiccs00- Ottie Silvers 
Farmland ...... Mrs. Wallace Taylor 
Garrett ........ Mrs. Lena Martin 
Goodland ...... . Myra Tice 


Greencastle .....Mrs. Delilah Thomas 


Laporte ........ Vivian R. Lockridge 
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Merom ......... Alice Thornton 

North Vernon... Dorothy Wightman 
Orleans ...... .. Mrs. R. M. Taggart 
Pierceton ....... Mrs. Will Booth 
Plymouth ..... - Bernice South 

Roanoke ....... Elizabeth Delong 

South Bend..... Ethel G. Baker, Act. Libn. 
Stilesville ...... Floy Warmoth 


Syracuse ....... Rebecca Fleming 

Terre Haute....Florence Crawford 
Vincennes ..... Jane Kitchell 

Warren ........ Mrs. Inez Black Wilson 
West Lebanon...Mrs. Cora Haman 
Wolcott ..... --»Mrs. Albert J. Miller 


POPULAR NAMES OF FEDERAL 
STATUTES 


It is sometimes difficult to find or to re- 
member just what Federal laws named 
after their sponsor are about. The list fol- 
lowing gives those most often referred to, 
with the dates of passage. 

The irormation is for the most part 
taken from a pamphlet published by the 
Library of Congress entitled “Popular 
Names of Federal Statutes”. It gives 
many more than are here reprinted, includ- 
ing not only those named for persons but 
many others, with references to the Stat- 
utes at Large. 


Adamson Act (Eight-Hour Day for Rail- 
road Employes), September 3, 5, 1916. 


Bland-Allison Act (Coinage of Silver), Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878. 


Cable Act (Naturalization and Citizenship 
of Married Women), September 22, 1922. 


Carey Act (Irrigation), August 18, 1894. 

Clayton Act (Trusts), October 15, 1914. 

Cummins Act (See Esch-Cummins Act). 

Dawes Act (Indians), February 8, 1887. 

Dingley Act (Tariff), July 24, 1897. 

Edge Act (Foreign Banking), December 24, 
1919. 

Erdman Act (Labor Disputes), June 1, 
1898. 
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Esch-Cummins Act (Termination of Fed- 
eral Control of Railroads), February 28, 
1920. 

Fordney-McCumber Act (Tariff), Septem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Harrison Acts (Narcotics), December 17, 
1914; February 24, 1919; November 23, 
1921. 

Hepburn Act (Interstate Commerce), June 
29, 1906. 

Lafollette Act (Seamen), March 4, 1915. 

Lafollette Hours of Labor Act (Railroads), 
March 4, 1907. 

McKinley Act (Tariff), October 1, 1890. 

MecNary-Clarke Act (Reforestation), June 
7, 1924. 

Mann Acts (White Slave Traffic), March 
26, 1910; June 25, 1910. 

Mann-Elkins Act (Commerce Court), June 
18, 1910. 

Morill Acts (Agricultural Colleges), July 
2, 1862; March 3, 1888; August 30, 1890. 

Morrison Act (Tariff), March 3, 1883. 

Newlands Act (Irrigation), June 17, 1902. 

Newlands Act (Railroad Mediation), July 
15, 1913. 

Payne-Aldrich Act (Tariff), August 5, 1909. 

Sheppard-Towner Act (Maternity Hy- 
giene), November 23, 1921. 

Sherman Act (Purchase of Silver), July 
14, 1890. 

Sherman Act (Trusts), July 2, 1890. 

Smith-Hughes Act (Vocational Education), 
February 23, 1917. 

Smith-Lever Act (Agricultural Extension 
Work), May 8, 1914. 

Smith-Sears Act (Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion), June 27, 1918. 

Volstead Act (Prohibition Enforcement), 
October 28, 1919. 

Vreeland-Aldrich Act (National Currency 
Associations), May 30, 1908. 

Webb-Kenyon Act (Interstate Shipment of 
Intoxicants), March 1, 1913. 

Weeks Law (National Forests), March 1, 
1911. 

Wilson Act (Tariff), August 27, 1894. 

—F., V. 
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SOME OF THE NEWER BOOKS ON 
RELIGION IN THE STATE 
LIBRARY 


Athearn, C. R. Interchurch government. 


377 p. 1925. 
Austin, M. Small town man. 230 p. 
1925. 


Babson, R. W. New tasks for old churches. 
190 p. 1922. 

Balfour, A. J. Theism and thought: a 
study in familiar beliefs. 281 p. 1923. 


Barton, B. Book nobody knows. 306 p. 
1926. 
Man nobody knows. 220 p. 
1925. 
Beckwith, C. A. Idea of God. 343 p. 
1922. 


Begbie, H. More twice-born men. 
1923. 

Belloc, J. H. Catholic church and history. 
109 p. 1926. 

Bewer, J. A. Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment in its historical development. 452 
p. 1924. 

Bosworth, E. I. 


164 p. 


Life and teachings of 


Jesus. 424 p. 1924, 
Brown, B. (ed.). Wisdom of the Hebrews. 
280 p. 1925. 


Brown, C. R. Art of preaching. 250 p. 
1922. 


Why I believe in religion. 175 
p. 1924. 

et al. Christianity and modern 
thought. 196 p. 1924. 


Brown, W. A. The church in America. 
378 p. 1922. 

Browne, L. Stranger than fiction; a short 
history of the Jews. 377 p. 1925. 

This believing world. 347 p. 

1926. 

Bryan, W. J. Famous figures of the Old 
Testament. 242 p. 1923. 

Buchanan, I. R. Women of the Bible. 
p. 1924. 

Bulcock, H. Passing and the permanent in 
St. Paul. 241 p. 1926. 

Burney, C. F. Poetry of our Lord; an ex- 
amination of the formal elements of He- 
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brew poetry in the discourses of Jesus 
Christ. 182 p. 1925. 

Cadman, S. P. Imagination and religion. 
208 p. 1926. 

Calkins, R. Eloquence of Christian expe- 
rience. 232 p. 1927. 

Campbell, T. J. Jesuits 1548-1921. 987 p. 
1921. 

Case, S. J. Social origins of Christianity. 
263 p. 1928. 

Charnwood, G. R. B. According to St. 
John. 282 p. 1925. 

Chesterton, G. K. Catholic church and con- 
version. 115 p. 1926. 

———.. Everlasting man. 344p. 1925. 

Cooke, R. J. Did Paul know of the virgin 
birth; an historical study. 152 p. 1926. 

Darrow, F. L. Through science to God. 
309 p. 1925. 

———. Miracles; a modern view. 290 
p. 1926. 

Davis, O. S. Principles of preaching. 270 
p. 1924. 

Douglas, H. P. 1,000 city churches; phases 
of adaptation to urban environment. 380 
p. 1926. 

Douglas, L. C. These sayings of mine; an 
interpretation of Jesus. 2384 p. 1926. 

Minister’s every day life. 220 
p. 1924. 

Ellwood, C. A. Christianity and social sci- 
ence. 220 p. 1923. 

Fiske, G. W. Jesus’ ideals of living. 284 
p. 1922. 

Fosdick, H. E. Adventurous religion and 
other essays. 326 p. 1926. 

Christianity and progress. 247 
p. 1922. 

————. Modern use of the Bible. 291 p. 
1924. 

Fowler, H. T. History and literature of 
the New Testament. 441 p. 1925. 

Frazer, J. G. Worship of nature. 
1926. 

Galpin, C. J. Empty churches. 
1925. 

Garvie, A. E. Christian preacher. 
1921. 

Gaster, M. Samaritans; their history, doc- 
trines and literature. 208 p. 1925. 


Vik. 
150 p. 


490 p. 
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Glover, T. R. Pilgrim, essays on religion. 
272 p. 1922. 
Progress in religion to the 
Christian era. 350 p. 1922. 
———.. Jesus in the experience of men. 
253 p. 1921. 
Goodspeed, E. J. Making of the English 
New Testament. 129 p. 1925. 
Gore, C. Holy Spirit and the church. 366 
p. 1924. 
Harper. Church music and worship. 324 
p. 1924. 
Hicks, G. Eight ways of looking at Chris- 
tianity. 141 p. 1926. 
Hockings, W. E. Meaning of God in hu- 
man experience. 586 p. 1924. 
Hooker, E. R. United churches. 
1926. 
Hopkins, E. W. Origin and evolution of 
religion. 370 p. 1928. 
Hume, R. E. World’s living religions. 
p. 1925. 
Hurst, G. L. Outline of the history of 
Christian literature. 547 p. 1926. 
Hutton, E. Franciscans in England, 1224- 
1538. 326 p. 1926. 
Hyma, A. Christian renaissance. 
1924. 
Inge, W. R. Personal religion and the life 
of devotion. 96 p. 1925. 
et al. Religion and life. 


306 p. 
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501 p. 


114 p. 
1923. 

Jacks, 
1924. 


L. P. Living universe. 111 p. 


Lost radiance of the Christian 
religion. 46 p. 1924. 


Religious perplexities. 92 p. 
1928. 
Jefferson, C. E. Character of Paul. 381 
p. 1924. 


Jones, E. S. Christ of the Indian road. 
213 p. 1925. 

Jones, Sir Henry. Faith that enquires. 
278 p. 1922. 

Kelman, J. Foundations of faith. 206 p. 
1921. 

Kennedy, G. A. S. I believe; sermons on 
the Apostles’ creed. 316 p. 1921. 

King, B. Discovery of God. 265 p. 1923. 
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Kittel, R. Religion of the people of Israel. 
229 p. 1925. 

Klausner, J. Jesus of Nazareth; his life, 
times and teaching. 484 p. 1925. 

Knapp, E. C. Community daily vacation 
Bible school. 120 p. 1922. 

Knox, R. C. Knowing the Bible. 
1927. 

Labriolle, P. C. History and literature of 
Christianity from Tertullian to Boethius. 
555 p. 1925. 

Lake, K. Religion of yesterday and tomor- 
row. 183 p. 1925. 

Leach, W. H. Church administration; a 
survey of modern executive methods. 302 
p. 1926. 

Lowie, R. H. Primitive religion. 346 p. 
1924, 

Luccock and Hutchinson. 
ism. 508 p. 1926. 
McGarrah, A. F. Money talks. 

1922. 

Machen, J. G. Origin of Paul’s religion. 
329 p. 1921. 

McGovern, W. M. Introduction to Mahay- 
ana Buddhism. 2383 p. ° 1922. 

Macintosh, D. C. Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity. 293 p. 1926. 

Marble, A. R. Women of the Bible; their 
services in home and state. 315 p. 1923. 

Margolis and Marx. History of the Jewish 
people. 823 p. 1927. 

Martin, E. D. Mystery of religion; a study 
in social psychology. 391 p. 1924. 

Mathews, S. Faith of modernism. 182 p. 
1924, 

Matthews, I. G. Old Testament life and 
literature. 342 p. 1923. 

Mayer, H. C. Church’s program for 
young people. 387 p. 1925. 

Mecklin, J. M. Survival value of Chris- 
tianity. 260 p. 1926. 

Middleton, E. L. Building a country Sun- 
day school. 159 p. 1923. 

Morrison, C. C. (ed.). American pulpit; a 
volume of sermons by twenty-five of the 
foremost living American preachers. 
384 p. 1925. 


277 p. 


Story of Method- 


176 p. 
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Moxcey, M. E. Some qualities associated 
with success in the Christian ministry. 
101 p. 1922. 

Munkres, A. Primary method 
church school. 242 p. 1921. 
Murry, J. M. Jesus, man of genius. 

p. 1926. 

National interdenominational student con- 
ference. Youth looks at the church. 220 
p. 1926. 

Newton, J. F. (ed.). 
352 p. 1924. 

Best 


in the 


3873 


Best sermons, 1924. 





sermons, 1925. 349 p. 

1925. 

Best sermons, 1926. 395 p. 
1926. 

——— (ed.). My idea of God; a sympo- 
sium of faith. 286 p. 1926. 

Nickerson, C. S. Christianity, which way? 
A historical study of changes and achieve- 
ments in the Christian church. 228 p. 
1925. 

Outline of Christianity. 5 v. 1926. 

Papini, G. Life of Christ. 416 p. 

Parks, L. Crisis of the churches. 
1922. 


1923. 
256 p. 
What is modernism? 154 p. 

1924. 

Peabody, F. G. Apostle Paul and the mod- 

ern world. 285 p. 1923. 

Church of the Spirit. 208 p. 

1925. 

Peters, J. P. Bible and spade. 

1922. 

Phelps, W. L. Human nature in the Bible. 

833 p. 1922. 

Poteat, W. L. Can a man be a Christian 

today? 110 p. 1925. 
Priceman, J. (pseud.). 

270 p. 1925. 
Pringle-Pattison, A. S. 

ity. 210 p. 1922. 
Pullan, L. Religion since the Reformation. 

291 p. 1923. 

Quayle, W. A. Out-of-doors with Jesus. 

223 p. 1924. 

Robinson, H. W. Religious ideas of the 

Old Testament. 245 p. 1921. 
Robinson, T. H. Prophecy and the proph- 

ets in ancient Israel. 222 p. 1923. 


239 p. 


Chaos and a creed. 


Idea of immortal- 
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Rowe, H. K. History of religion in the 
United States. 213 p. 1924. 

Scott, E. F. First age of Christianity. 
242 p. 1926. 

Schwertner, T. M. Eucharistic renaissance 
or the International eucharistic congress- 
es. 368 p. 1926. 

Selbie, W. B. Psychology of religion. 
p. 1924-26. 

Shannon, F. F. Infinite artist and other 
sermons. 129 p. 1921. 

Simkhovitch, W. G. Toward the under- 
standing of Jesus. 165 p. 1921. 


Slosson, E. E. Sermons of a chemist. 319 
p. 1925. 


Smith,G. A. Jeremiah. 394 p. 1923. 


Smith, H. P. Essays in Biblical interpreta- 
tion. 198 p. 1921. 


Smith, J. M. P. Moral life of the Hebrews. 
8387 p. 1923. 


Prophets and their times. 


810 


- 277 
p. 1925. 

Smith, R. C. Preaching as a fine art. 46 
p. 1922. 

Snowden, J. H. Truth about Mormonism. 
869 p. 1926. 

Soper, E. D. Religions of mankind. 344 p. 
1921. 

Sperry, W. L. Discipline of liberty; the 
faith and conduct of the Christian free- 
man. 187 p. 1921. 

Squires, W. A. Paul the traveler and mis- 
sionary. 291 p. 1923. 

Weekday church school. 168 p. 
1921. 

Streeter, B. H. Four gospels; a study of 
origins, treating of the manuscript tradi- 
tion, sources, authorship and date. 622 
p. 1925. 

Reality; a new correlation of 
science and religion. 356 p. 1926. 

Symes, J. E. Evolution of the New Testa- 
ment. 353 p. 1921. 

Tawney, R. H. Religion and the rise of 
capitalism. 337 p. 1926. 

Thouless, R. H. Introduction to the psy- 
chology of religion. 286 p. 1925. 


Tittle, E. F. What must the church do to 
be saved? 166 p. 1921. 
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Vanderlaan, E. D. (comp.). Fundamental- 
ism versus modernism. 453 p. 1925. 


Van Loon, W. Story of the Bible. 452 p. 
1923. 
Vogt, V. O. Art and religion. 215 p. 


1921. 


Whitehead, A. N. Religion in the making. 
160 p. 1926. 


Wilson, W. H. Farmer’s church. 264 p. 
1925. 


Windle, B. C. A. Catholic church and its 
reactions with science. 152 p. 1927. 


World’s Sunday School Convention. Sun- 
day school and the healing of the nations. 
870 p. 1924. 


Zumbrunnen, A. C. Community church. 
189 p. 1922. 


PSEUDONYMS WHICH MAY BE NEW 


The following list of pseudonyms of mod- 
ern writers is collected from various 
sources, based however upon a list in the 
Maine Library Bulletin, January, 1927. 


It is true many of these authors write 
under their real names, but the pseudonyms 
given have been used at some time in their 
literary career. 


Pseudonym 
Angell, Norman 
Arlen, Michael 
Ayscough, John 


Real Name 
Ralph Norman Angell Lane 
Dikran Kouyoumdjian 
Francis Browning Drew 
Bickerstaffe Drew 
Bruce Frederick Cummings 
Lily (Moresby) Adams Beck 
Lily (Moresby) Adams Beck 
James Owen Hannay 
Mrs. Nellie Blanchan Double- 
day 


Barbellion, W. N. P. 
Barrington, E. 

Beck, L. Adams 
Birmingham, G. A. 
Blanchan, Neltje 


Bower, B. M. Bertha (Muzzy) Sinclair 

Buckrose, J. E. Annie Edith (Foster) 
Jameson 

Caroline Iris (Prouty) O’Leary 


Chipperfield, Robert Orr Isabel Egenton Ostrander 
(See also Fox, David, and Grant, Douglas) 

Dane, Clemence Winifred Ashton 

Delafield, E. M. Edmée Elizabeth Monica De 

La Pasture 

Beyle, Marie Henri 

Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer 
(Mrs. G. O. Gilmer) 


De Stendhal 
Dix, Dorothy 


Douglas, O. 


E. A. 

Fox, David 

Gambier, Kenyon 

Gan pat 

Gentleman with a 
Duster 

Gordon, George 

Gorky, Maxim 


Grant, Douglas 

Hall, Eliza Calvert 
Hall, Holworthy 
Harker, L. Allen 
Hawkins, Seckatary 
Hawksworth, Hallam 
Hay, Ian 

Howard, Sidney 
Hutten, Baroness von 


Ingraham, Lovell 
Keith, Marian 


Mansfield, Katherine 


Martin, John 

Mirrors of Washington, 
Author of 

Noel, L. 

O'Neill, Moira 

Onions, Oliver 

Patrick, Diana 

Powell, Richard Still- 
man 

Pryde, Anthony 

Rittenhouse, Anne 

Rohmer, Sax 

Rousseau, Victor 

Ruck, Berta 

Sapper 

Strange, Michael 


Traprock, Walter E. 
Valentine, Douglas 
(Vedette) 
Warde, Margaret 
Warwick, George 
Weale, B. L. Putnam 
West, Rebecca 
Widdemer, Margaret 


Wynne, Pamela 
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Anna Buchan (sister of John 
Buchan; and, by the way, 
this name is pronounced 
Buck’ un) 

George William Russell 

Isabel Egenton Ostrander 

Lorin Andrews Lathrop 

Martin Louis Alan Gompertz 

Harold Begbie 


Charles Crittenton Baldwin 

Aleksiei Maksimovitch 
Pieshkov 

Isabel Egenton Ostrander 

Eliza (Calvert) Obenchain 

Harold Everett Porter 

Mrs. Lizzie Allen Harker 

Robert Frane Schulkers 

Francis Atkinson 

John Hay Beith 

Anna Chapin Ray 

Betsey (Riddle), Baroness 
von Hutten zum Stolzen- 
berg) 

Josephine Dodge (Daskam) 
Bacon 

Mary Esther (Miller) Mac- 
Gregor 

Kathleen (Beauchamp) 
Murry (Mrs. John Middle- 
ton Murry) 

Shepard Morgan 

Clinton Wallace Gilbert 


Leonard Noel Barker 
Nesta Higginson 
George Oliver 

Mrs. Harry J. Wilson 
Ralph Henry Barbour 


Agnes Russell Weekes 
Harrydele Hallmark 
Arthur Sarsfield Ward 
Victor Rousseau Emanuel 
Mrs. George Oliver 
Herman Cyril MecNeile 
Blance Marie Louise 
(Oelrichs) (Thomas) 
Barrymore. (Mrs. John 
Barrymore) 
George Shepard Chappell 
Valentine Williams 


Edith Kellogg Dunton 

Warwick Deeping 

Bertram Lenox Simpson 

Cicely Fairchild 

Mrs. Robert Haven 

Schauffler 

Winifred Mary Scott 

—E. D. H. 
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NEW BOOKS IN THE STATE LIBRARY 


Only a small selection of the new books 
added to the State Library can be given, but 
it should enable one to gain a good idea of 
the variety and type of books that are being 
received. Any book, unless exceptionally 
rare, may be borrowed by librarians for 
their patrons, or by individuals when there 
is no local library service available. The 
date is 1927 unless otherwise given. 
Asbury, Herbert. Methodist saint; the 

life of Bishop Asbury. Knopf. 

Ayres, Clarence Edwin. Science, the false 
Messiah. Bobbs. 

Beard, Charles Austin, and Beard, Mrs. 
Mary Ritter. Rise of American civiliza- 
tion. 2v. Macmillan. 

Behrend, William. Ludwig van Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonatas; translated from the 
Danish by Ingeborg Lund. Dutton. 

Bekker, Paul. Story of music; an histori- 
cal sketch of the changes in musical 
form; translation by M. D. Herter Nor- 
ton and Alice Kortschak. Norton. 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg, ed. American sec- 
retaries of state and their diplomacy. 2v. 
Knopf. 

Best, Mary Agnes. Thomas Paine; proph- 
et and martyr of democracy. Harcourt. 

Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, 1st 
earl of. Famous trials of history. Do- 
ran, c 1926. 

Bixler, Julius Seelye. Religion in the 
philosophy of William James. Jones, 
1926. 

Blunt, Reginald, ed. Cheyne book of Chel- 
sea china and pottery. Houghton, 1925. 

Bosworth, Halliam. Technique in dramatic 
art. Macmillan, 1926. 

Bowles, Ella Shannon. Handmade rugs. 
Little. 

Brewster, Edwin Tenney. Creation; a his- 
tory of non-evolutionary theories. Bobbs. 

Burkett, Dorothy Louise. Canary birds. 
Judd Pub. Co., 1926. 

Caldwell, Robert Granville. Short history 
of the American people. 2v. Putnam. 
Calkins, Raymond. Eloquence of Christian 

experiences. Macmillan. 


Carroll, Eber Malcolm. Origins of the 
Whig party. Duke Univ. pr. 1925. 

Chapman, Charles Edward. History of the 
Cuban republic; a study in Hispanic 
American politics. Macmillan. 

Clapham, John Harold. Economic history 
of modern Britain; the early railway age, 
1820-1850. Cambridge Univ. pr. 1926. 

Clark, John Maurice. Social control of 
business. Univ. of Chic. pr. c1926. 

Cohen, Helen Louise, ed. More one-act 
plays by modern authors. 369 p. 
Harcourt. 

Colley, Edwin J. Probation and delinquen- 
cy. N. Y. Catholic charities of the arch- 
diocese of N. Y. 

Cotton, Edward Howe. Life of Charles W. 
Eliot. Small, c1926. 

Davenport, Eugene. Farm. Macmillan. 
(Rural science series.) 

Dean, Alexander. Little theatre organiza- 
tion and management, for community, 
university and school, including a history 
of the amateur in drama. Appleton, 
c1926. 

Dondore, Dorothy Anne. Prairie and the 
making of middle America; four centuries 
of description. Torch pr. 1926. 

Dutcher, George Matthew. Political 
awakening of the East. Abingdon pr. 
c1925. 

Eaton, Herbert Nelson, et al. Aircraft in- 
struments. Ronald pr. c1926. 

Ewers, Hans Heinz. Ant people. Dodd. 

Finck, Henry Theophilus. My adventures 
in the golden age of music. Funk, 
c1926. 

Fishbein, Morris. New medical follies. 
Boni. 

Fisher, Irving and Brown, Harry Gunnison. 
Purchasing power of money; its deter- 
mination and relation to credit interest 
and crises. New and rev. ed. Macmil- 
lan, 1926. 

Glass, Carter. Adventure in constructive 
finance. Doubleday. 

Golder, Frank Alfred. John Paul Jones in 
Russia. Doubleday. 
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Graham, William Alexander. Story of the 
little big horn, Custer’s last. fight. Cen- 
tury. 

Gregg, Willis Ray. Aeronautical meteorol- 
ogy. Ronald pr. c1925. 
Hall, Trowbridge. Japan 

Macmillan, 1925. 

Hammer, Simon Christian. Things seen in 
Norway. Dutton, 1926. 

Harrow, Benjamin. Eminent Chemists of 


in silhouette. 


our time. Van Nostrand, c1920-27. 2d 
ed. enl. 

Hart, Joseph Kinmont. Adult education. 
Crowell. 


Harte, Bret. Sketches of the sixties, by 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain (pseud.), 
being forgotten material now collected for 
the first time from the Californian, 1864- 
67. San Francisco, Howell, 1926. 

Holland, Rupert Sargent. Historic ships. 
Macrae, c 1926. 

Hubbell, Lucy Embury, ed. Book of little 
houses. Doubleday. 

Janzow, Laura M., comp. Library without 
walls; reprints of papers and addresses. 
Wilson. (Classics of American Libra- 
rianship.) 

Jessup, Henry Wynans. Law for wives 
and daughters; their rights and their ob- 
ligations. Macmillan. 

Keyserling, Herman Alexander, graf von. 
World in the making (Die neuentstehende 
welt); translated by Maurice Samuel. 
Harcourt. 

Kirkland, Edward Chase. 
1864. Macmillan. 

Lallier, Ernest Victor. Elementary steam 
engineering. 2d ed. completely rev. Van 
Nostrand, 1926. 

LaWall, Charles Herbert. Four thousand 
years of pharmacy; an outline history of 
pharmacy and the allied sciences. Lip- 
pincott. 

Lincoln, Edmond Earle. Steps in industry. 
Macmillan, 1926. 

Lipson, Ephraim. Introduction to the eco- 
nomic history of England. 4th ed. Black, 
1926. v. 1—Middle ages. 

Luce, Robert. Congress. 
pr. 1926. 


Peacemakers of 


Harvard univ. 
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Ludwig, Emil. Wilhelm Hohenzollern, the 
last of the Kaisers; translated from the 
German by Ethel Colburn Mayne. Put- 
nam. 

Mallory, Walter Hampton. China: land of 
famine, N. Y. 1926. (American geo- 
graphical society. Special pub. No. 6.) 

Margolis, Max Leopold and Marx, Alex- 
ander. History of the Jewish people. 
Jewish pub. soc. of Amer. 

Massachusetts conference of social work. 
Goal of social work, by members of 
Massachusetts conference of social work, 
Swampscott, 1925; edited by Richard C. 
Cabot. Houghton. 

Mayo, Katherine. Mother India. Harcourt. 

Moon, Parker Thomas. Imperialism and 
world politics. Macmillan, 1926. 

Meyer, Harold Diedrich. Handbook of 
extra-curricular activities in the high 
school. Barnes, 1926. 

Morris, Lloyd. Rebellious Puritan. 
trait of Mr. Hawthorne. Harcourt. 

Murry, John Middleton. Jesus, Man of 
genius. Harper, 1926. 

Myers, Jay Arthur. Care of tuberculosis. 
Saunders, 1924. 

National industrial conference board. Cost 
of living in New York City, 1926. N. Y., 
1926. 

Newton, Joseph Fort, ed. My idea of God. 
Little, 1926. 

Niles, John J. Singing soldiers. Scribner. 

Norton, Henry Kittredge. China and the 
powers. Day. 

Odum, Howard Washington. American 
masters of social science; an approach to 
the study of the social sciences through 
a neglected field of biography. Holt. 

Oliver, John Rathbone. Fear, the auto- 
biography of James Edwards. Macmillan. 

Panchatantra. Panchatantra; translated 
from the Sanskrit by Arthur W. Ryder, 
Univ. of Chic. pr. c1925. 

Parrington, Vernon Louis. Main currents 
in American thought; an interpretation 
of American literature from the begin- 
nings to 1920. Harcourt. v. 1—Colonial 
mind, 1620-1800. v. 2—Romantic revolu- 
tion in America, 1800-1860. 


Por- 
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Perkins, Dexter. Monroe Doctrine, 1823- 
1826. Harvard univ. pr. 

Perry, Ralph Barton. Philosophy of the 
recent past; an outline of European and 
American philosophy since 1860. Scrib- 
ner, c1926. 

Powell, Herbert Preston. World’s best book 
of minstrelsy. Penn Pub. Co., 1926. 

Proctor, Mary. Romance of comets. Harper, 
1926. 

Puckle, Bertram S. 
Stokes, 1926. 

Queen, Stuart Alfred. Social work in the 
light of history. Lippincott, 1922. 

Radha-Krishnan, Sarvepalli. Hindu view 
of life. Macmillan. 

Reed, Thomas Harrison. Municipal govern- 
ment in the United States. Century, 
c1926. 

Robie, Virginia. Quest of the quaint. New 
and rev. ed. Little. 

Rogers, Cameron. Colonel Bob Ingersoll. 
Doubleday. 

Root, Elihu. Latin America and the United 
States. Addresses; collected and edited 
by Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. 
Harvard univ. pr. 1917. 

Rosenau, Milton Joseph. Preventive medi- 
cine and hygiene. 5th ed. Appleton. 
Rourke, Constance Mayfield. Trumpets of 

jubilee. Harcourt. 

Sawyer, Joseph Dillaway. Washington. 2v. 
Macmillan. 

Schnedler, William A. How to get ahead 
financially. Harper. 

Scott, James Brown, comp. United States 
and France; some opinions on interna- 
tional gratitude, selected with foreword 
by Oxford univ. pr., 1926. 

Shaw, George Bernard. Translations and 
tomfooleries. Brentano, 1926. 

Siegfried, Andre. America comes of age; a 
French analysis, translated from the 


Funeral customs. 


French by H. H. Hemming and Doris 
Hemming. Harcourt. 

Smith, Milton Myers. Book of play produc- 
tion for little theaters, schools and col- 
leges. 

Snyder, Carl. 


Appleton, 1926. 
Business cycles and business 
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measurements; studies in quantitative 
economics. Macmillan. 

Stevens, James. Paul Bunyan; woodcuts 
by Allen Lewis. Knopf, 1925. 

Stevenson, Lionel. Appraisals of Canadian 
Literature. Macmillan, 1926. 

Storey, Moorfield and Lichauco, Marcial 
Primitivo. Conquest of the Philippines 
by the United States, 1898-1925. Putnam, 
1926. 

Thompson, Slason. Life of Eugene Field, 
the poet of childhood. Appleton. 

Thwing, Charles Franklin. Guides, phi- 
losophers and friends; studies of college 
men. Macmillan. 

Varnum, William Harrison. Pewter design 
and construction. Bruce, c1926. 

Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt. American Indian, 
North, South and Central America. Ap- 
pleton. 

Ward, Henshaw. Exploring the universe. 
Bobbs, c1925-27. 

Whitman, Walt. Half-breed and other 
stories; now first collected by Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott, woodcuts by Allen Lewis. 
Columbia univ. pr. 

Whyte, Frederic. Wayfarer in Sweden. 
Houghton. 

Williams, Jesse Feiring. Personal hygiene 
applied. 2d. ed. rev. Saunders, 1926. 
Wood, Frederick S. Roosevelt as we knew 

him. Winston. 


Indiana Publications Received at the State 
Library, April, 1927 

Charities, Board of. Bulletin December, 1926, No. 
147. 

Charities, Board of. Bulletin March, 1927, No. 148. 

*Fire Marshal. Fire Prevention Journal Vol. 1, No. 
5, Mar., 1927. 

*Health, Board of. Bulletin V. 80, No. 8, March, 
1927. 

*Library & Historical Dept. Report 1926. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 86, “Keeping 
the School Records.” 


May, 1927 


*Acts 1927. 

*Conservation, Dept. of. 
Indiana 1927-1928,” Publ. No. 63. 

*Conservation, Dept. of. ‘Price of Forestry Neglect 
in Indiana,” Publ. No. 61 (Forestry Folder No. 
9). 


“Fish and Game Laws of 
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*Conservation, Dept. of. ‘Planting Forest Trees in 
Indiana,” Publ. No. 62 (Forestry Folder No. 10). 

*Fire Marshal. Fire Prevention Journal V. 1, No. 6, 
April, 1927. 

*Health, Board of. Bul. V. 30, No. 4, April, 1927. 
*Health, Board of. 21st Report of the Chemical Di- 
vision of the Laboratory of Hygiene, 1926. 
Mental Hygiene, Indiana Society for. Bul. No. 10, 

April, 1927. 
*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Annual Report, 1926. 
*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 88. ‘School 
. Board and the Superintendent.” 

*Tax Commissioners and County Assessors, State 
Board of. Proceedings of 26th Conference Jan. 
3-4, 1927. 

Year Book 1926. 


June, 1927 


Conservation, Dept. of. Pub. No. 27 (5th rev. 1927), 
“Map Showing Points of Interest in Indiana.” 

Feeble-Minded Youth, School for. Report 1926. 

Fire Marshal. Fire Prevention Journal V. 1, No. 7, 
May, 1927. 

Girls’ School. 

*Health, Board of. 

*Historical Bureau. 
1927. 

Insane, Northern Hospital for. Report 1926. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 80, 
Plans fe» Vocational Training.” 

*State Fair Premium List 1927. 

Woman’s Prison. Report 1926. 


July, 1927 


Charities, Board of. Bulletin No. 149, June, 1927 
Contains report for year ending September, 1926). 

Fire Prevention Journal V. 1, No. 8, June, 1927. 

*Health, Board of. Bulletin V. 30, No. 6, June, 1927. 

*Indiana Reformatory. Report 1926. 

Soldiers’ Home. Report 1926. 

Statistical Report of Indiana, 1926. 


Report 1926. 
Bul. V. 30, No. 5, May, 1927. 
Bul. V. 4, Extra No. 3, May, 


“State 





FREE LIST 


The books on this list will be sent to li- 
braries in Indiana requesting them and 
agreeing to return postage. Apply to Chief, 
Loan Division, Indiana State Library. 
Abbott. History of Louis XIV. ¢ 1898. 

Addams. Democracy & Social ethics. ¢ 1902. 

Allen. Industrial studies; Europe. c 1913. 

Bailey. Country life movement. c1911. 

Baldt. Clothing for women. c 1916. 

Barrows. Oregon, (American Commonwealth series). 
c 1883. 


Beazley. Henry the navigator. ¢ 1894. 


Leroy-Beaulieu. Awakening of the East. c 1900. 
Benjamin. Art in America. c 1879. 
c1910. ° 


Benscn. The silent isle. 


* Not given to the library for distribution. 
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Betts. The mind and its education. ¢ 1906. 


Beveridge. Russian advance. c 1903. 


Blaikie. How to get strong and how to stay so. 
e 1898. 

Botta. Handbook of universal literature. ¢ 1888. 

Borrow. Romany rye. 1896. 

Bridgeman. Kitchen gardening. 

Bruce. Polar exploration. c¢ 1911. 

Burton. Education of women in China. ¢1911. 

Butterfield. Chapters in rural progress. c 1907. 


Chittick. Silk manufacture and its problems. c 1913. 

Creeney. A daughter of the Puritans. c 1916. 

Curtis. Play and recreation. ¢ 1919. 

Davis. Field of social service. ¢ 1915. 

Dean. Worker and the state. ¢1910. 

Dinsmore. Aids to the Study of Dante. c¢ 1903. 

Dodd. Chemistry of the household. c 1907. 

Dunne. Observations by Mr. Dooley. e¢ 1902. 

Elias. In Victorian times. 

Elliott. Household bacteriology. 

Ellis. The criminal. c¢ 1900. 

Elson. History of United States. 

Fisher. The reformation. ec 1873. 

Foster. American diplomacy in the Orient. 

Fox-Bourne. Sir Philip Sidney. c 1891. 

Franklin. Autobiography. (Everyman’s ed.) 1904. 

Fraser. Canada as it is. ¢ 1905. 

Goethe. Poems of Goethe. ¢ 1882. 

Goethe. Wilhelm Meister’s apprenticeship and travels. 
1839. 

Goodrow. City government in the U. S. ¢1909. 

Gordy and Twitchell. Pathfinder in American His- 


e 1907. 


c 1904. 


¢ 1903. 


tory. ¢ 1893. 
Guerber. Legends of the Rhine. c 1895. 
Hamerton. Painting in France. c 1895. 


Hamilton. Studies in Stage craft. 
Hamley. War in the Crimea. c 1896. 


Hasluck. Practical staircase joinery. c 1903. 
Hassall. French people. ¢ 1901. 
Hazen. Alsace-Lorraine under German rule. c 1907. 
Henderson. What is it to be educated. ¢1914. 
Henry. The De Monarchia of Dante Alighieri. 

ec 1904. 
Hodgin. Theodoric the Goth. 1819. 
Hope. Indian mutiny of 1857. ¢ 1896. 
Hows. Golden leaves from British Poets. c 1864. 


Humphrey. The Indian dispossessed. c 1901. 

Hurll. Greek sculpture. c 1901. 

Jameson. Legends of the Madonna. 

Jewett. Next generation. 

Johnson and Van Metre. Principles of railroad trans- 
portation. c 1916. 

Jowett. The four Socratic dialogues of Plato. 

Kirkland. Short hiistory of France. c¢ 1878. 

Lane-Poole. Moors in Spain. c 1886. 

Luyster ed. Memoirs and correspondence of Madame 
Recamier. 

McCarthy, E. Familiar fish. c 1900. 

McCarthy, C. The Wisconsin idea. 

McFadden-Davis. Selected list of plays. 

Macaulay. Poetical works. 


¢ 1903. 


¢ 1912. 
c 1908. 
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Maeterlinck. Burgomaster of Stilemonde. ¢ 1918. 

Mayo. Diseases of animals. ¢ 1903. 

Middleton. Nowadays. ¢1913. 

Merton. How to choose the right vocation. c¢ 1917. 

Mitchell. Reveries of a Bachelor. c¢ 1850. 

Motley. Life and death of John of Barneveld. 
c 1902. 2 v. 

Mowbray. Making of a Country Home. c1901. 

Munsterberg. The photoplay. ¢1916. 

Myrick. Federal farm loan system. c1916. 

Oliphant. Makers of Florence. ¢ 1908. 

O’Ryan. Modern army in action. ¢ 1914. 

Parker. World in the crucible. ¢1915. 

Rand McNally. Handy Atlas of the world. ¢ 1921. 

Rauschenbusch. Christianizing the social order. 
¢ 1912. 

Routledge. Discoveries and inventions of the nine- 
teenth century. c 1899. 

Ruskin. Seven lamps of architecture. 

Schirmacher. Modern woman’s rights movement. 
¢ 1912. 

Seignobos. Contemporary civilization. ¢ 1909. 

Sellew. Railway maintenance. c1915. 

Shaler. American highways. c 1896. 

Shepherd. Latin America. ¢1914. 

Spring. Kansas, (American commonwealth series). 
1885. 

Steenens. Glimpses of three nations. c 1900. 


Swinburne. Selections from poetical works. e¢ 1884. 

Street. Ruskin’s principles of art criticism. ¢ 1901. 

Strong & Schafer. Government of American people. 
¢ 1901. 

Symonds. Rennaissance in Italy. c¢ 1888. 

Symonds. Shakespere’s Predecessors. ¢ 1903. 

Taft. Four aspecis of civic duty. c¢ 1900. 

Tagore. The post-office. c¢ 1914. 

Taine. Italy: Rome and Naples. c 1868. 

Taussig. Tariff history of the U. S. ©1892. 

Terrill. Household management. c 1905. 

Tribulations of a princess. 

Van Rensselaer. Handbook of English Cathedrals. 
ec 1893. 

Waliszewski. Romance of an Empress. Empress 
Catherine II of Russia. 

Ward. The Social center. ¢1913. 

Ware. Aurelian, or, Rome in Third century. 

Waring. How to drain a house. c 1895. 

Washington. Future of the American negro. ¢ 1902. 

Watterson. Compromise of life. ¢ 1903. 

Weed. Fungi & fungicides. c 1894. 

Weil. Venice. ¢ 1894. 

Weyl. New democracy. 1912. 

Williams. Elements of the theory and practice of 
cookery. c1901. 

Williams. Nineteenth century science. ¢ 1900. 

Worcester. Religion and medicine. c 1908. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The following notes and the figures from 
1926 reports relating to our county libraries 
in Indiana will serve to give a better idea 
of what is being accomplished in our state. 


Columbus-Bartholomew County Library 


Serves 14 twps. (all) 

Income, city and county. Total.. $10,766 

Number of books 21,736. 

Circulation, city and county. 
WNDU ea icicle wievsinies cosine! as 

Number borrowers 4,805. 

Branches 1. 

Stations 31. 

(Schools 50) 

Librarian, Gladys Walker. 

Library tax rate, city .04, county .02. 


163,771 


Evansville Public Library 
(Vanderburgh County) 
Serves 8 twps. (all) 
Income, CHtY 2006s ccccsccecees BP DUC 
ROOUNNUY. 56 Wsere Seesaaewres 9,213 


DOG nonce scccsccscctesssvces QEEES 


Number books, 115,741. 
Circulation, city and _ county. 
ER OUEL sin c0;0 59: 0ssid: Sop Sr oareke wie 6 6s s OMNES 

Number of borrowers 30,250. 

Branches 6. 

Stations 78. 

Librarian, Ethel F. McCollough. 

County head, Isabel Reading. 

Library tax rate, city .08, county .04. 

Miss Ethel McCollough, reports that the 
summer library station plan for rural dis- 
tricts, includes, besides the 18 summer sta- 
tions, seven rural routes. 


These routes are covered by the county 
librarians once each month, the rural 
dwellers along these routes being served 
from the library truck, returning books al- 
ready read and taking out new ones. 

The public library recently installed a 
“library on wheels,” which is a truck 
equipped with shelves to carry 400 books as 
well as a generous supply of magazines. 

Rural routes covered by the librarians 
are: Center township: Routes 2 and 4, 
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Thursday; Routes 2 and 4 and 5 and 4 on 
Mondays; Routes 3 and 4, Friday. 

German township: Routes 2 and 7; 
Routes 1 and 6, and German-St. Joe route. 

Scott township: Scott-Hornville route. 

Union township: Route 1 and Route 2. 

Stations served are as follows: 

Armstrong township: Steckler’s store at 
Nisbet, in charge of Lorena Steckler. 

Center township: Stringtown school, 
every Thursday; McCutchanville school, 
every Monday; Highland school, every Fri- 
day, the library period following the Bible 
school session; Harwood school, every 
Thursday. 

German township; Rexing store at St. 
Joseph’s, in charge of the proprietor of the 
store; Perry township, West Heights school, 
every Monday; White school, every Thurs- 
day; Tekoppel school, every Monday. 

Knight township: Lodge Avenue school, 
every Tuesday morning; Mann _ school, 
every Tuesday morning; Hebron school, 
every Wednesday; Vogel school, every 
Tuesday. 

Pigeon township is served by the city li- 
braries as there is only one rural school 
in the township. 

Scott township: Darmstadt school, every 
other Wednesday; Earl school, every other 
Wednesday; Blue Grass Community House 
library, open every Sunday after church 
services with Miss Clara McCutchan in 
charge; home station in Inglefield with Mrs. 
Herbert Feagley in charge; Jackson home 
station, Valada Jackson in charge. 


Fort Wayne and Allen County 


During the week of June 13-18 a survey 
of the New Haven Branch Library was 
made. During the mornings 336 house to 
house calls were made and during the after- 
noons 251 people attended the Open House 
at the Library. On Friday afternoon a 
special story-hour was held and 63 children 
attended. Forty-five new registrations were 
received. 

On June 7th a Vacation Reading Club 
was organized at the Monroeville Branch 
Library. This club is made up of the boys 
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and girls who are interested in books and 
reading and takes the place of the story- 
hour in the winter. At each meeting books 
on the Vacation Reading Lists are dis- 
cussed and now and then an outside speaker 
comes in to talk to them about books. 

The Woodburn Library Deposit has been 
established in new quarters. Formerly it 
was situated in the town hall at Wood- 
burn, but now has separate quarters in a 
store room across the street. The new de- 
posit has been made very attractive by 
means of flower boxes on the street win- 
dows. 

The Bird Contest held at the Huntertown 
Branch for a period of three weeks closed 
May 14th. The winner was Ruth Brown, 
who received as prize a copy of Reed’s Bird 
Guide for guessing fifteen of the eighteen 
bird pictures correctly. 


Jennings County Public Library 
(at North Vernon) 


Serves 10 twps. (all) 


Income, county only........... $6,990 77 
PURO. oc cain cin ccccscscccus 13,280 
Number of books ....... eeneee 10,683 
Circulation, city and county.... 94,273 
Number of borrowers ........ 8,889 
Stations 6c cdices sews cs ieee 35 


Librarian, Dorothy Wightman. 
Library tax rate, .05. 


Liberty Public Library 
(Union County) 

Serves 6 twps. (all) 

Income, city and county. Total, $4,620 

Number books 7,277. 

Circulation, city and county. Total 36,892. 

Number borrowers 2,345. 

Branches 1. 

Stations 18. 

Librarian, Esther Hamilton. 

Library tax rate, city .03, county .03. 

Since becoming a County Library, the 
Liberty Public Library has outgrown 
its quarters. Every available inch of 
wall space has been utilized, and the 
books are again crying out for a resting 
place when they come back home for a 
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brief visit, after their travels through the 
county. Two new rooms will be built this 
fall, one above and one below to provide 
a room for county work and a place for 
storing magazines. 

Each of the consolidated schools of Union 
County has a room specially built for a li- 
brary, which the County Library endeavors 
to keep supplied with books. These are 
open two or three afternoons a week in 
charge of someone appointed by the Library. 
The one in the Kitchel High School is a very 
cheery and beautiful room and contains also 
several cases of relics donated by Ross Witt. 


Miss Gladys Lippitt, assistant librarian, 
spent six weeks at Western Reserve, Cleve- 
land, taking a course in library work. A 
box of junior books, sent by the American 
Legion, and donated by the Liberty Library, 
was shipped to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home at Knightstown. 


Logansport-Cass County Library 
Serves 12 twps. 


BROOME ORGY 6550S 4 okie $10,203 82 

NOOUIIGY. 25 ci 5.6 estes clever eeierare 7,848 05 
Rural population ............ 12,556 
Rural borrowers registered .. 6,893 


Number books 49,847. 

Circulation city and county 1926-27, 
250,793 (gain of 4,481). 

Circulation from book wagon, 54,113. 

Circulation from one branch and 5 sta- 
tions 19,194. 

Library tax rate, county .025, city .04. 

Librarian, Alice D. Stevens. 

County Head, Edna M. Holden. 


The Cass County Library’s aim during 
the last year was to obtain closer co-opera- 
tion between the rural schools and the li- 
brary. Before the opening of the schools 
the County Supt. and the librarian compiled 
from the lengthy state list a shorter list 
of outside reading books for the Cass 
County High Schools. This made it possible 
for the librarian to have a more definite 
idea of the number of copies of each title 
that would be needed. The Library was 
then able to supply a deposit of 996 books 
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of outside reading to the eight rural high 
schools. 

The Library Booth at the County Fair 
attracted much attention. Book lists were 
distributed and new patrons registered by 
the library assistant in charge. Visits and 
talks made at the Farmer’s township in- 
stitutes during the winter months were 
thought to be very profitable advertising 
for the Library. 

Two hundred thirteen diplomas were won 
by rural pupils for the reading of ten re- 
quired books during the summer. These 
diplomas were distributed at the first visit 
to each school in September. In the con- 
solidated schools exercises and a talk by the 
librarian made the presenting of the di- 
plomas a real “event.” 

On Saturday, October 16th, the children 
of both city and county schools staged their 
annual book parade in Logansport. Over 
one thousand children participated and with 
banners, bands, floats and costumes made it 
a decided success. 

Efforts at the Galveston Branch to in- 
crease the reading of children’s books were 
well repaid. The grade teachers co-oper- 
ated by requiring a certain number of books 
read and reported on before promotion was 
granted. 

One new school library was accessioned 
and classified by the county librarian. 

Before the close of school talks were made 
in each room on the value of the reading 
habit and the children urged to continue 
their reading during the summer vacation. 
Lists for summer reading were distributed 
and every effort made to assure an increase 
in the number of children who would con- 
tinue to use the Library during the summer. 


Madison-Jefferson County Public Library 
Serves 10 twps. (all) 
Income, city and county. Total, $6,252. 
Number books 14,833. 
Circulation, city and county. 
101,729. 
Number borrowers 9,474. 
Stations 22. 
(Schools 1) 


Total, 
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Librarian, Nellie G. Harper. 
Library tax rate, city .05, county .03. 


Nashville-Brown County Public Library 


Serves 5 twps. (all) 

Income, county. Total $1,981. 
Number books 5,822. 

Circulation, county. Total 17,146. 
Number borrowers 1,738. 

Stations 7. 

Librarian, Mrs. Helen M. Allison. 
Library tax rate, county .06. 
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Rising Sun and Ohio County Public Library 
Serves 4 twps. (all) 





Income, city ..... Raedwee Pe rrery $1,252 
WRUNG 6c cocci samececanceceess 1,790 
ROUND «iis danacwerconnes coseuewess $3,042 


Number books 6,039. 

Circulation, city and county. Total 22,785. 
Number borrowers 1,930. 

Stations 4. 

(Schools 16.) 

Librarian, Mrs. Nettie V. McConnell. 
Library tax rate, city 10, county .05. 


PERSONALS 


The marriage of Elizabeth Adams, a 
member of the staff of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, to Robert Duncan took 
place on July 30th. 

Miss Kathleen Adams, Howell branch li- 
brarian at Evansville, resigned in June to 
go to Los Angeles where she will resume her 
studies in the library school. Miss Ara 
Kelley, of St. Louis, and graduate of the 
St. Louis library school, has succeeded Miss 
Adams. 

Miss Jane Aspinall for seven years li- 
brarian of the Plymouth public library has 
resigned to go to South Bend as branch 
librarian. Miss Bernice South, first assist- 
ant was advanced to be librarian and Miss 
Winnifred Van Vactor entered the library 
as apprentice. 

Miss Ethel G. Baker has been named act- 
ing librarian of the South Bend public li- 
brary following the death of Miss Tutt, her 
beloved chief for twenty years. 

Miss June Barclay of the St. Louis li- 
brary school has been added to the circula- 
tion department of the Evansville public 
library. 

Miss Mary Binford of Richmond and 
Earlham College library takes Miss De- 
Beck’s place in the Reference department of 
the State Library Sept. 1st. 

Miss Nancie Boyd, formerly of the Ex- 
tension department of the Evansville public 
library has become librarian of the East 


side branch library following the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Hilary Bacon, Jr. 

Miss Amanda Browning who has been in 
the DePauw University library the past 
year has gone to Los Angeles to take a posi- 
tion in the Reference department. 


Miss Olive Brumbaugh, for many years 
at Frankfort and now librarian at Orlando, 
Florida, has been elected president of the 
Florida Library Association. 


Mrs. Cora O. Bynum, librarian of the 
Lebanon public library, received her high 
school diploma at the June commencement, 
forty-nine years after she had completed 
her school course. Mrs Bynum was the 
only member of the “Class of ’78” and re- 
quested that no commencement be held and 
the matter of giving her a diploma was 
just overlooked for forty-nine years. 

The board of trustees of the Lebanon 
public library granted Mrs. Bynuni a three 
months leave of absence to take a trip to 
California. 

Mrs. Isaac Palmer Caldwell, former libra- 
rian of the Jennings County library, who 
resigned that position to attend the Western 
Reserve library school has been employed 
by the Library Association of Ambridge, 
Pa., as librarian in that city. 

Miss Flora M. Case resigned as librarian 
at Laporte in May and has spent the 
summer in European travel. She will be- 
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come librarian of the Mishawaka public 
library in September. 

Mrs. Lillian H. Childress will become li- 
brarian of the New Attuchs High School 
library in September, a fine new school for 
colored children in Indianapolis. Dunbar 
branch celebrated this summer five years of 
useful activity. Increases noted were 600 
to 3,000 borrowers; 2,900 to 8,000 books; 
circulation 40,000 to 70,000. It is a record 
of steady progress and significant accom- 
plishment. 

Miss Helen M. Clark, whose home is in 
Martinsville, has accepted the position as 
assistant organizer in the Extension divi- 
sion of the State Library. Miss Clark has 
had teaching and library experience in 
South Dakota and is a graduate of the 
Illinois library school. She has been libra- 
rian of the University High School at 
Urbana two years and spent some time in 
the Los Angeles public library. 

Miss Esther Conner of Wabash and of 
this year’s class at the Wisconsin library 
school became a member of the staff of the 
Hackley Library at Muskegon, Mich. 

Miss Ruby E. Cundiff, librarian at Earl- 
ham College, has been granted the James 
I. Wyer scholarship of the New York State 
Library School Alumni Association to com- 
plete her library training with a year at 
the Columbia University school of library 
service. She has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the college library. 

Miss Fern DeBeck, assistant in the Ref- 
erence department of the State Library, has 
been given a leave of absence of one year 
to attend the Illinois library school. 

Miss Bonnie Elliott, librarian of the Vin- 
cennes public library, resigned June Ist and 
returned to her home in Utica, N. Y., for 
a summer’s rest before taking up the libra- 
rianship at Wallingford, Conn. Miss Elliott 
has done a very good work at Vincennes, 
organized a new branch library and greatly 
increased the number of books, circulation 
and use of the library. 

Mrs. Agnes Ely, for three years assistant 
in the public library at Montpelier and 
High School librarian, has tendered her 
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resignation. Miss Ruth Harter will succeed 
her. 

Miss Rebecca Fleming has been appointed 
librarian of the Syracuse public library to 
fill the vacancy caused by the illness of Miss 
Helen Bowld. 

Mrs. Eva May Fowler, formerly libra- 
rian at Peru and in the Illinois State li- 
brary, will serve as librarian at Earlham 
College beginning in September. 

Miss Mabel Gruber has been appointed 
assistant in the Elkhart public library in 
place of Miss Anna Grace Kaufmann, re- 
signed. Miss Gruber is a graduate of Pur- 
due and had a library course in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

On July 2d, Miss Marjorie Henley, a 
member of the staff of the Indianapolis 
public library, was married to Lawrence 
Braybrook and will reside in Kokomo. 

Miss Mabel Hunt, a member of the staff 
of the Indianapolis public library, was 
granted a leave of absence to spend the 
summer in France. 

Miss Clare L. Johnson, librarian of the 
High School at Bluffton, has accepted a 
position as librarian of the Oxford College 
library at Oxford, Ohio. 

Miss Nellie Jones, librarian at Cambridge 
City, spent the summer at the Chautauqua 
library school. 

Miss Jane Kitchell has been appointed 
librarian of the Vincennes public library. 
She has been assistant librarian fourteen 
years. 

Miss Madeline Koons, assistant librarian 
at Eckhart public library, Auburn, was 
married on June 2d to Afton Reed of that 
city. Mrs. Reed expects to continue her 
work in the library. 

Mrs. Dove Lockhart, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
died suddenly in an Evansville hospital June 
11th following an operation. Mrs. Lockhart 
had been librarian of Oakland City College 
for two years. 

Mrs. Vivian R. Lockridge has been ap- 
pointed by the school board to succeed Miss 
Flora M. Case as librarian at LaPorte. 
Mrs. Lockridge has been assistant librarian 
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four years and was formerly in the Peru 
library. 

Miss Ruth McClurg, librarian of the 
Linden public library, has taken a position 
in the Indianapolis public library. 

On June 2d, Miss Esther Manzey, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Indianapolis public 
library was married to Robert Agnew. 

On June 18th, Miss Opal Perrin, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Indianapolis public 
library was married to Dr. Joseph Buck. 

Miss Mildred Rettig and Mrs. Mildred 
Stutte from the Western Reserve library 
school have been appointed to the catalog 
department of the Evansville public library. 

Miss Gertrude Rhoades, a member of the 
staff of the Indianapolis public library has 
been granted a leave of absence to take the 
American Legion trip to Europe this 
summer. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of the Indian- 
apolis public library was elected second 
vice-president of the A. L. A. for 1927-28. 

Miss Freda Silver of the catalog depart- 
ment of thé Evansville public library has 
resigned to go to Lima, Ohio, as head cat- 
aloger. 

Miss Lucile G. Snow, of Logansport, who 
completed the Columbia course this year, is 
employed as assistant cataloger in the Flint, 
Michigan, library. 

Miss Gladys Stump, librarian of the River 
Park branch of the South Bend library, was 
married Aug. 7th to Allen P. Hill of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. She will be succeeded by 
Miss Edna Bollinger, her assistant. 

Miss Helen Swan, of the circulation de- 
partment of the Muncie public library was 
married at Indianapolis June 25th to James 
A. Bowman. Mrs. Bowman will continue 
her library work. 

Miss Nancy Todd succeeds Miss Amy 
Winslow as head of the Technical and in- 
dustrial department for the Indianapolis 
public library. 

Miss Mary Torrance, librarian for ten 
years at Muncie, resigned to take effect 
Aug. 1st. She is going to Emory University 
library at Atlanta as head of the catalog 
department. Emory has a fine new $400,000 
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building and Miss Torrance will be with her 
sister who lives in Atlanta. Miss Torrance 
has seen the registered patrons at Muncie 
double from ten to twenty thousand with a 
sixty per cent increase in books and circu- 
lation. A book wagon was purchased four 
years ago to furnish books to residents of 
the township: and to supply schools, deposit 
stations in stores in outlying districts, fac- 
tories and during summer months the parks. 
Many other improvements in service have 
been made. Miss Torrance is a graduate 
of Hanover College and of the two year 
library course at Illinois. For some years 
she taught in high schools, at a boarding 
school in Dallas, Texas, and later at the 
Synodical College for women at Talladega, 
Ala. She was in the Illinois University li- 
brary before going to Muncie. The good 
wishes of her many Indiana friends go with 
Miss Torrance in her new work. 

Miss Mary Walker resigned from the 
reference department of the Evansville pub- 
lic library and is spending the summer in 
a tour of Mediterranean countries. On her 
return she will enter the Columbia library 
school. 

Miss Dorothy Washburn has been elected 
assistant at the Fowler public library suc- 
ceeding Miss Mildred Hall who recently be- 
came Mrs. Jack Childress. 

Miss Myrtle Weatherholt from the IIli- 
nois library school became librarian of the 
new library at Bicknell on July 1st. 


Miss Susan Weimer head of the Chil- 
dren’s department of the Muncie public 
library, will act as librarian in the interim 
following Miss Torrance’s resignation. 

Miss Jeanette Williamson, a member of 
the staff of the Indianapolis public library, 
has been granted a short leave of absence 
to substitute as Librarian of the Orlando, 
Florida, public library during the absence 
of the librarian, Miss Olive Brumbaugh, 
formerly of Frankfort, Indiana. 

On April 27th, Miss Helen Wiesehahn, a 
member of the staff of the Indianapolis 
public library was married to Garlan 
Miller. 
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Miss Amy Winslow has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library succeeding the late Eliza G. 
Browning. Miss Winslow has been head of 
the technical and industrial department for 
eight years. 
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Miss Edith I. Wright of Springfield, 
Vermont, replaces Miss Ruth Latshaw as 
head of the cataloging department of the 
Evansville public library. Miss Latshaw 
will resume her studies at the University 
of Illinois. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Anderson. A Chinese panel was received 
by Miss Margaret Wade, city librarian, 
from H. G. Hallock, located at Shanghai, 
China, and has been added to the Oriental 
display shown in the foyer of the library. 
The panel is made upon rice paper and 
carries the drawing of Chan-Tao-Ling, Chi- 
nese god, riding a gold dragon and crush- 
ing the evil spirits under foot. The panel 
is similar to thousands found in Chinese 
homes for the purpose of warding off any 
evil spirits. 


Bluffton. On Sunday, May 15th, the pub- 
lic library celebrated its 25th anniversary 
with exercises and an open house occasion. 
Exhibits were prepared and a very interest- 
ing historical pamphlet distributed. The 
pamphlet “Bluffton Public Library 1902- 
1927” was prepared by P. A. Allen, former 
Superintendent of schools and a member of 
the library board since 1911. It is very well 
illustrated and gives a good outline of the 
library’s progress. The program consisted 
of several musical selections and addresses 
by Mrs. Charles C. Deam, P. A. Allen and 
the director of the State Library. Well 
over three hundred people registered in the 
guest book for the occasion. Mrs. Ash- 
baucher promoted a very successful event. 


Brazil. Two new book stacks have been 
added and make a good increase in capacity. 
Mrs. C. C. Sourwine has given the library 
120 volumes. 


Covington. The Covington public library 
has purchased two handsome display cases 
for the purpose of taking care of the exhibi- 
tion of relics which have been donated to 
the library, and which had been promised 
if proper cases were bought. They are 


plate glass, with plate glass shelves, and 
are large enough to hold a number of relics. 
The public library was closed several weeks 
in April and May because of quarantine. 


Crawfordsville. The collection of origi- 
nal designs submitted in the “House Beau- 
tiful” cover design contest were on exhibit 
at the public library in May. 


Elkhart. Maurice M. Frink’s occasional 
verses in his column, “The Office Window’, 
in the Elkhart Truth are a delight to his 
readers. These lines appeared recently: 

NUMBERS IN A LIBRARY BOOK 
I wonder who was Six-Four-Three 
Who read this book ahead of me? 


Which number brands the clumsy lout 
Who tore the Introduction out? 


Was it Three-Eleven-Nine 

Who used red ink to underline 
Words he liked? And was it Thirty- 
Five-Six-One who left the dirty 


Finger-prints? What damsel, dear 

But messy, dropped the fudge crumbs here? 
Whose the butcher’s paper, dark 

And tattered, left to mark 


A stopping place? Did Three-Two-Eight, 
Sitting up in bed too late, 

Strain his eyes that he might see 

Words that speak tonight to me? 

Many readers, far and near, 

Have left behind their imprint here; 

And each mark left, I have no doubt, 
Means something good was taken out. 


Dull books stay close to cozy shelves, 
But others wear their Tens and Twelves 
And Sixes, Sevens, Eights and Fives 
Like service stripes for useful lives! 
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Elwood. New shelving and chairs have 
been added to the children’s room. An ex- 
hibit of paintings by artists of the Brown 
County colony was held during February in 
the public library. A Steele painting, “Au- 
tumn Sunset”, was bought for the library. 
The library conducted a successful booth at 
the Moose Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Exposition, distributing a pamphlet “Have 
You a Hobby” and many book lists. 


Evansville. Children members of the 
Evansville East Side Library vacation read- 
ing club are taking a “Cruise through Book- 
land during the summer months this year. 
Miss Nancie Boyd, librarian, is directing 
the club’s activities. Three boats, the 
“Mayflower”, for the fourth and fifth grade 
students, the “Hispanola”, for the sixth and 
seventh graders, and for the eighth grade, 
“Old Ironsides”, have started on the cruise, 
and are expected to reach their destinations 
sometime the latter part of August. Each 
book read and reviewed is considered a port, 
and those wno make a cruise, reaching at 
least 12 ports, will be guests at a picnic to 
be given in the fall. 

The Evansville College Library received 
a gift of two hundred volumes in May from 
Sol Esarey, an Indianapolis attorney. 


Fort Wayne. The annual iris show, 
sponsored by the Better yards committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, transformed 
the interior of the public library into bowers 
of orchid-like beauty during the last week 
of May. Individual specimens and a life- 
size garden were featured. A novelty was 
“Living Pictures”, in which bouquets of the 
flowers were framed in black-lined “shadow 
boxes” and illuminated by the glow of con- 
cealed lights. 

For over a year now the Children’s De- 
partment has had a young people’s libra- 
rian in the adult fiction stacks each after- 
noon from three to five to answer the need 
of those young folks who have grown up 
in the children’s room and feel strange in 
the Adult Department. It is surprising 
the questions that come to this librarian 
each afternoon. Some young people come 
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to her for help in their school work, others 
for personal reading, but the greatest num- 
ber have no idea of what they want and 
these need the most attention. All sorts of 
books are selected, from those that will 
gradually lead away from the mediocre type 
of book to those that make the student real- 
ize there are interesting books even on a 
school reading list. 

School Library Leaves, the school bulletin 
of the public library, issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Department, is mailed monthly to 
each teacher, principal and supervisor in 
the city. It is the purpose of this bulletin 
to bring to the teachers a desire to know 
their library and its storehouse of books 
better; to bring a few possible suggestions 
and opportunities for teachers and librari- 
ans to co-operate, and finally to help to es- 
tablish and maintain the friendliest of 
relations between the school and the li- 
brary. 

The public library of Fort Wayne and 
Allen County is making the following addi- 
tions to the staff: 

Miss Bernice Brand (Pratt), Assistant 
in County Department. 

Miss Annis Knights (Wisconsin), Assist- 
ant in Children’s Department. 

Miss Alice McKeehan, Librarian at North 
Side High School. 

Miss Muriel Norton (Carnegie, Pitts- 
burgh), Assistant in Reference Department. 

Miss Ethel Shroyer (Wisconsin), Assist- 
ant at Central High School. 

Miss Alice VanZanten (Illinois), First 
Assistant in Circulation Department. 

The following persons resigned July 
first: 

Miss Geraldine Demmler, from Children’s 
Department. 

Mrs. Milton Gaylord, from Order Depart- 
ment. 

Miss Maude LeDoux, from Reference De- 
partment. 

Miss Virginia Carnahan, head of the 
Cataloging Department, was married to 
Creighton Williams in May. Mrs. Williams 
will continue her work with the public li- 
brary. 
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Frankfort. The Aftermath Club present- 
ed the public library with a beautiful Indi- 
ana state banner in May. The Indiana 
flag is the design of Paul Hadley, a brother 
of Chalmers Hadley, librarian at Cincin- 
nati. It was officially adopted by the state 
legislature in 1917. 


Franklin. A painting, “Midsummer”, by 
William Forsythe, was a recent gift by the 
artist to the public library to assist in 
starting an art collection for the library. 
The picture depicts a typical Hoosier farm 
scene in summer, the golden stubble of the 
wheat field backed by the hazy greenness 
of a woodland. The library held an exhibit 
of Forsythe paintings for three weeks in 
May. 


Indianapolis. During the latter part of 
July and through the month of August 
there will be an exhibit in the delivery room 
of the Indianapolis public library of the 
items collected by the late Miss Eliza Gor- 
don Browning for the cabin on the Gir] 
Scout Reservation, which is to be dedicated 
to the Pioneer Women of Indiana. 

The Crispus Attuchs branch of the Indi- 
anapolis public library, located in the new 
colored high school, will be opened Septem- 
ber 1. Mrs. Lillian H. Childress will be 
the librarian, assisted by Mrs. Ruth C. Cole- 
man. Miss Hallie Beachem will take the 
place of Mrs. Childress as librarian of the 
Dunbar branch library. The departments 
of the Indianapolis public library are mak- 
ing another five-year survey of the work 
accomplished in all lines of service. This 
survey will be incorporated with the forth- 
coming annual report. 

The following members of the staff of the 
Indianapolis public library have been grant- 
ed leaves of absence for study: Helen 
Rankin, to attend Indiana University at 
Bloomington; Caroline Dunn, to attend the 
School of Library Science at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Dorris Walsh, to 
take graduate work at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; and Edith Newlin, to 
take a scholastic course at Columbia Uni- 


versity. 
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The Legislative reference division of the 
Indiana Library and Historical Department 
has published its 1927 statistics of govern- 
mental expenditures in Indiana. Of the 
total gross receipts of $219,883,056 the in- 
come from property taxes was $129,120,738. 
Each family contributed $330.87, and of this 
$2.09 was for libraries. 


Kendallville. The Children’s Department 
has been moved to the public library base- 
ment and Mrs. Ben Moses will be in charge. 


Madison. The first public library in the 
Northwest Territory, established 109 years 
ago in a wayside inn along the Ohio River, 
ministers today to the community which 
has grown up around it. Across the Ap- 
palachians and down the river to southern 
Indiana a group of men of learning came 
soon after 1810. Led by Alexander Meek, 
attorney, they formed a circulating library 
for mutual exchange of books. In 1818 the 
men of the hamlet met at the inn and 
formed there a public library of voluntarily- 
contributed books. Twenty-four subscribers 
paid $5 apiece in its first year for borrow- 
ing privileges. It outgrew quarters in the 
inn, moved to a store, and after the Civil 
War became a county enterprise. Today it 
occupies an entire floor of the Masonic 
Temple. Its shelves still hold most of the 
worn and rare volumes which started it— 
notably a French atlas published in Amster- 
dam in 1733. 


Martinsville. The Children’s Department 
has been moved to a downstairs room in 
order to afford more space to both adults 
and children. 


Middletown. The Business Men’s Club is 
sponsoring a library movement and a peti- 
tion to the town council and township ad- 
visory board has been signed by represen- 
tative club officers and citizens. 


New Castle. To celebrate the first year’s 
opening of the children’s room two special 
programs were held in July. Folk dancing 
and music featured the first. For the sec- 
ond Mrs. Horace Burr of the library board 
presented a costume talk, using living mod- 
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els to illustrate the various countries she 
had visited in her trip abroad. 


Peru. Mrs. Ellen Cole Fetter celebrated 
her ninetieth birthday April 16th, having 
been born in a log cabin there when Peru 
was but a settlement located in the heart 
of a wilderness. The banks of the Wabash 
have been the home of this pioneer during 
her entire lifetime. Commemorating the 
day her son, Dr. Frank A. Fetter, professor 
in Princeton University, established a per- 
petual endowment fund of one thousand dol- 
lars, to be known as the Ellen Cole Fetter 
Book Fund, the income to be used for the 
purchase of books for the Peru public li- 
brary. 


Princeton. At the regular May meeting 
of the Princeton public library board the 
following was adopted and ordered spread 
on the records of the board: 

“The Princeton (Indiana) public library 
board acknowledges the receipt of one thou- 
sand dollars from John P. McCoy and John 
T. Ballard, éxecutors of the will of the late 
Ann Eliza Hudelson, the sum being a gift 
bequeathed by Mrs. Hudelson to the Prince- 
ton public library with the stipulation that 
the money be used in the purchase of books 
for young people. 

“The library board directs that the 
finance committee invest the one thousand 
dollars and that each year the proceeds 
from the investment be expended for books 
of a nature to comply with the direction 
in the bequest. 

“The library board feels a deep sense of 
appreciation for this mark of Mrs. Hudel- 
son’s generosity and of the interest in the 
library evidenced by her act. It was but 
one of many generous gifts that came from 
her hand in the years that made up a use- 
ful life. 

“It is further directed that all books pur- 
chased with money from the Ann Eliza 
Hudelson fund be appropriately marked 
with the name of the donor.” 


Redkey. A library association has been 
formed to establish a library. The town 
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council has purchased the former Farmers’ 
State Bank for a community building and 
the second floor will be used for the library. 
Subscriptions and donations are being taken 
for books and furnishings. 


South Bend. Fifteen years have been 
sufficient for the desire of three physicians 
for a central store of medical knowledge to 
be an achieved accomplishment, for today 
South Bend has one of the very complete 
medical libraries, incorporated as a part of 
the public library. 

In 1912 Dr. S. A. Clark, Dr. R. L. Sen- 
senich and Dr. Charles S. Bosenbury made 
a joint subscription of $500 to supplement 
a $500 public appropriation for a medical 
collection in the South Bend library. That 
was the beginning of their interest in the 
movement. From their own shelves they 
tock reference books of value to all physi- 
cians and made them the nucleus of a col- 
lection which now numbers three thousand 
volumes and fifty periodicals of technical 
interest to physicians. The books are 
either up-to-date books on medical matters 
or are of historical importance to the pro- 
fession. 

Books have come to the collection from 
several estates, among them a group from 
a valuable assortment cherished by a book 
collector who had gathered volumes of his- 
torical significance, many of them several 
hundred years old. One of the prized 
groups in the collection is a complete bound 
set of the journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

Each year the president of the St. Jo- 
seph Medical Association recommends to the 
city librarian the books which would be of 
greatest value to physicians. The fund for 
maintenance is furnished by the board of 
education as a part of the regular library 
appropriation. This fund is supplemented 
annually by the county medical association. 
Through this money the library subscribes 
regularly for many periodicals, including 
current American, German, Canadian and 
English publications. 

The library is kept thoroughly modern. 
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Books expounding abandoned theories of 
medical practice which show no promise of 
future reliability are constantly culled out, 
so that the 3,000-volume stack represents 
the accumulation’s present value of current 
technical volumes. 


Spencer. Four more townships are being 
served by the public library, making seven 
in all, which is over one-half of Owen 
County. The circulation of books in the 
fourteen rural schools served by the public 
library increased this year from 4,339 to 
6,634. When one considers the knowledge 
of events, facts, grammar and life gained 
from reading only one book it is to be 
realized that the child who reads thirty- 
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five books during a winter gains immeas- 
urably in education and culture. He is also 
establishing that most valuable habit of 
learning to use and depend upon books, 
which is one of the chief aims of education. 


Terre Haute. A fine collection of old the- 
ater programs of the Naylor Opera House 
was given the Fairbanks library by the 
heirs of the late T. W. Barhydt, the man- 
ager. They date from 1891 to 1912. 


West Lebanon. The library board ar- 
ranged an “Open House” on July 7th, and 
William M. Hepburn of the Purdue Univer- 
sity library was the speaker. An interest- 
ing program was arranged. 








